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ABSTRACT 

This study explored the relationship between the 
background and ideological characteristics of undergraduates and 
their experiences at the University of Michigan, focusing on black 
students from low socioeconomic backgrounds. It was particularly 
concerned with distinguishing between students who have a 
predominantly vocational, instrumental approach to college and those 
who approach college with theoretical, intellectual goals. Of special 
interest was the discovery whether black students chose black or 
white friends and referent figures— people in the University 
community most admired and emulated by the student. Of a total sample 
of 328 students 277 responded to 3 questionnaires. Interviews were 
also held with 80 of the low socioeconomic respondents. Among major 
findings were; differences in responses of black and white students 
concerning educational experiences were insufficient to warrant 
controlling analyses on the basis of race; while white students 
believed that their college experience had increased their acceptance 
of blacks, blacks cited increased feelings of antagonism and desire 
for separatism; the most significant problems experienced by 
instrumentaliy oriented black students were academic pressure and the 
resulting self-analysis, and feelings the system was against them. 
Problems of intellectually oriented students involved interpersonal 
relationships; a distinction was made between friends and referent 
figures, (J5) 
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ABSTRACT 



A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP OF INS TRIDENTAL AND 
INTELLECTUAL ORIENTATIONS TO THE EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIENCES OF BLACK STUDENTS AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

by 

William Proctor Fens temacber 
Chairman: Gerald Gurin 

The purpose of this research was to explore the relationship 
between background and ideological characteristics of students and 
their experiences with the university. While both black and white 
undergraduates in the University of Michigan 1 s College of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts are included in the study, the major focus is on 
the black student of lower socio-economic background who comes to the 
University with very different orientations to the learning experience 
than most of the other students. The study focuses on issues relevant 
to this group rather than on b .1 a ck *-wh i t c comparisons. 

A major objective was a set of analyses within the black group 
which related the background and ideological characteristics of these 
students as independent varieties to experiences within the University 
as dependent variables. Within the independent variables, we were par- 
ticularly concerned with the distinction between students who take a 
predominantly vocational, instrumental approach to college and those 
who approach college with theoretical, intellectual goals- Within the 
dependent variables we were particularly interested in the selection 
of friends and referent figures, specifically whether the black 
students chose black or white friends and referent figures. Referent 
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figures were defined as the people in the University community (students, 
faculty or administrative staff) most admired and emulated by the student. 

This study involves four groups of students* two from lower socio- 
economic backgrounds (119 black and 40 white); two randomly selected (54 
black and 64 white). From a total sample of 328 students, 277 responded 
for an 84 percent return. Four instruments were utilized in data col- 
lection: The Questionnaire on Student Experiences ; The Social Reaction 

Inventory ; The Omnibus Personality Inventory ; and an interview with 80 
of the lower socio-economic respondents (50 blacks and 30 whites, ran- 
domly selected from the totals in the two groups)* The primary tech- 
niques of data analysis involved simple tests of association, multiple 
correlation and one-way analysis of variance. 

Among the major findings were the following. The differences in 
the responses of black and white students toward their educational 
experiences (the importance of faculty and course-related experiences) 
were not of sufficient magnitude to warrant controlling analysis on the 
respondent's race* A socio-economic variable such as disadvantaged/non- 
disadvantaged resulted in more significant differences than race. 

Underlying attitudes toward their educational experience is the 
predominant feeling among black students of a superficial acceptance by 
whites. Whereas white students feel that their college experience has 
increased their acceptance of blacks, black students feel their experi- 
ence has increased their feelings of antagonism and desire for separatism 
rather than integration. 

The most significant problems experienced by black students were 
the following: academic pressure and resulting self-questioning; 

perceiving the system to be against them; a feeling of being lost and 
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overwhelmed In tb® University; and experiencing difficulty in joining 
groups. Each of these problems was particularly felt by students higher 
in Instrumental rather than intellectual orientation. 

The problems which the intellectually oriented students experience 
Involve incerpersonal relationships rather than a questioning of academic 
competency. The problem of feeling forced to choose between white and 
black friends is significantly related to intellectual, but not to 
instrumental orientations. This is consistent with the tendency among 
intellectually oriented students to select white friends with greater 
frequency than instrumentally oriented students, and consequently, to 
experience a conflict in choosing between black and white friends. 

The majority of a4 students, intellectually as well as instrument- 
ally oriented, tended to select black students as referent figures. 
However, among the intellectually oriented, there were also a large 
minority who chose white faculty as their referent figure. This under- 
scores the need for more black faculty, particularly for the instrument- 
ally oriented students. 

While intellectual orientations were related to the greater choice 
of both white friends and white referent figures, other findings from 
the study indicated a distinction between friends and referent figures. 
For example, students higher in racial identification and militancy more 
often chose black referent figures but not necessarily black friends. 
Racial ideology seems more relevant in the choice of a referent figure 
than a friend. Friendship choices were more relevant to personal needs 
and issues of emotional support. 
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CHAPTER I 



Introduction 



A, Purpose of Study 

The purpose of this, or any research, is to contribute in 
some small way to the present state of knowledge about the 
object of the research, I have relied upon the work of numerous 
scholars and applied their knowledge in formulating this 
research proposal. 

This study of undergraduates in the University of Michigan's 
College of Literature, Science, and the Arts has the following 
objectivesi (1) to analyze a sample of the economically deprived 
students to determine their attitudes toward their educational 
experience; (2) to determine their reference group identifications; 
and (3) to ascertain the relationship, if any relationship exists, 
between reference group orientations and academic aspirations. 

While both black and white undergraduates are included In the study, 
the major focus is on the black student from the ghetto who comes 
to the University with very different backgrounds and orientations 
to the learning experience than the majority group. The study does 
not make direct black— white comparisons but does use racial differences 
for illustrative purposes within the larger group. For example, 
the black intellectual's response to the creative and intellectual 
challenge found in the course work is different than the response of 
the white intellectual. This comparison is helpful in understanding 
how the black intellectual operates in ways that may be different 
from the white intellectual. 
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Since approximately 1965, the combined efforts of the federal 
government and institutions of higher education, through financial 
assistance and recruitment respectively, have increased the 
enrollment of economically deprived students, many of whom are black. 
The recruitment efforts and increased enrollment have been particularly 
evident among colleges and universities with selective admissions 
policies in the northern United States, This study attempts to 
Increase the knowledge of the problems and evaluate the experiences 
of the (so called) economically deprived students at the University of 
Michigan, a large public university with relatively high academic 
standards. I believe the results and recommendations of this study 
will be applicable to other institutions regardless of size or source 
of financial support, which are increasing the enrollment of 
economically deprived and/or minority students. 

Focusing on the black, economically deprived student, this 
study explores the relationship between the student’s orientation 
toward his educational experience and the following factors! 
the problems encountered and the types of experiences in the University 
which are particularly meaningful; the characteristics of the member- 
ship and reference groups selected; and the attitudes toward race 
relations, black identity, and militancy. 1 am hopeful that this 
research will contribute to the existing knowledge of referent figures 
in terms of the reason for and relationship between the respondent 
and the referent figure. 

The contribution of this research lies in three areas! (1) a 
study of the educational experiences of black undergraduates at a 
northern predominately white university; (2) the utilization of 
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student orientations to the educational experiences as the central 
focus of the study; and (3) the exploration of the nature of the 
respondent— ref erent figure relationship. In exploring the 
importance of the referent— figure relationship to the respondent, 
the racial identity of the referent figure and the nature of the 
referent figure relationship are compared with the respondent-friend 
relationship. No other study of which I am aware has incorporated 
all of these three factors. During these years of social change 
and concern for raising the educational and socio-economic levels of 
the economically deprived, such research is particularly timely In 
determining how these students view their educational experience and in 
recommending alterations in the academic program to more adequately 
provide meaningful educational experiences. 

Several terms are used throughout this dissertation as shorthand 
for referring to groups and variables. The most common terms are 
’’economically deprived" and "opportunity award student," 

"Economically deprived" and "culturally disadvantaged" are examples of 
overused terminology which broadly characterizes the environment in 
which a large proportion of Americans live. Using white, middle class 
criteria, "culturally disadvantaged" and "economically deprived" refer 
to cultural and economic factors frequently present in poverty situa- 
tions. The terms are misleading and inappropriate for a discussion of 
an incredibly complex and inter— related series of issues which extend 
far beyond the scope of this study. 



Award Program to provide admission, financial and educational 
assistance to low income and/or minority group students who "appear to 



In 1962, the University of Michigan initiated the Opportunity 
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be capable of academic success at the University," ^ 



Two general criteria utilized by the University to select students 
for the Opportunity Award were a high level of financial need and an 
element of academic risk in enrolling at Michigan, These students 
received scholarships from a special fund and were honored as 
"Opportunity Award Scholars," Students with a high level of financial 
need but without academic risk received other sources of financial 
assistance. The Opportunity Award designation allows these students to 
be identified as a subgroup of financial aid recipients. This study 
focuses on the attitudes and educational experiences of the Opportunity 
Award students. 

Membership group , or peer group , is a group of individuals with 
whom one interacts on the basis of some common attraction, which is 
often a friendship orientation, A given individual will frequently 
be a member of several groups sitr’’ltaneously , with each group holding 
a slightly different attraction for the individual* 

The term, subculture , refers to a relatively homogeneous group 
of students exhibiting certain characteristics (usually ethnic, 
regional, economic, or social) and patterns of behavior sufficient to 
distinguish it from other groups within the larger, more heterogeneous 
student body. This definition implies that these persons interact 
with one another to a greater extent than with students of different 
orientations, and are aware of their common orientation which is shared, 
to varying degrees, by interacting members of the group, 

^"Opportunity Award Bulletin," Summer, 1969, (Special Projects 
Office, 'University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan.) 
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Reference set is a concept identifying those persons to whom 

en individual refers his behavior to check on its appropriateness 

2 

and its value. The range of these "significant others" provides a 

broader basis for individual thoughts and actions which serve to free 
the individual from immediate pressures of the local social system 



and provide a broader basis for his actions. 



Reference figures are individuals or groups in whose regard 
another person makes decisions and forms attitudes. An individual or 
group becomes a reference figure for an individual with respect to a 
certain object or orientation when the individual and his attitude 
toward the object are part of the same system (or reference set) 
as the individual's attitude toward the object. It is possible for 
reference figures to be included in the subject's membership group. 

The socialization process refers to the experiences, rewards, 

etc, , which individuals encounter within an institution which serve 

to direct them toward a set of values, behaviors, and skills which 

3 

make them more or less able members of their subculture. 

The set of values, behaviors, and skills which are rewarded and punished 
will vary in congruency with the institution's purpose. 



^Orville G, Brim, Jr., "Socialization through the Life Cycle," 
in Socialization After Childhood: Two Essays , ed, by Orville G. Brim, 
Jr., and Stanton Wheeler CNew York: Wiley, 1966), p, 16., 

3 Ibid. . p. 3. 
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B , Review of the Literature 

The state of knowledge In the areas of attitudes, attitude change, 
subcultural and reference group Identification Is comprehensive and well 
documented. For the purpose of this review, X .iave chosen specific 
sources which have been particularly important in developing the con- 
ceptual framework of the research, 

1 , Background Characteristics Related to University Experiences 
Much has been written about the entering characteristics of 
students of lower socio -economic status. In comparison to their higher 
status counterparts, students of lower socio-economic backgrounds have 
had a more restricted range of experiences in the home and school, which 

is related to less cultural sophistication in terms of knowledge of 

4 5 6 

traditional art, music, literature (Matteson * , Peterson ; Hartnett 
7 8 

and Peterson , Baird ) and are more likely to be oriented to college in 

terms of vocational and professional training and less likely to be 

9 10 

oriented in terms of intellectual growth. (Gottlieb ; Gurin and Katz ; 

^R. W. Matteson, "Experience- interest Changes in Students," Journal 
of Counseling Psychology , IX (1955), 

"*R. W. Matteson, "Experience-interest Relationships as Measured by 
an Activity Check List," Journal of Counseling Psychology , II (1955). 

^R, E, Peterson, Technical Manual; College Student Questionnaires 
(Princeton, N, J.i Educational Testing Service, 1965). 

^R, T. Hartnett and R. E, Peterson, Religious Preference as a Factor 
in Attitudlnal and Background Differences Among College Freshmen 
(Princeton, 17 . J. : Educational Testing Service, 1967). 

g 

L, L, Baird, Family Income and the Characteristics of College - 
Bound Students (Iowa City, Iowa: American College Testing, 1967), 
o 

D, Gottlieb, "Social Class, Achievement, and the College-Going 
Experience," School Review , J.XX (1962). 

^Patricia Gurin and Daniel Katz, Motivation and Aspiration in the 
Negro College (Ann Arbor, Mich, : Institute for Social Research, 1966) , 
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In Equality of Educational Opportunity , James Coleman pointed out 
that at all grade levels, and in all regions of the country, average 

Negro scores on achievement tests are about one standard deviation below 

13 

white averages. It is evident that students from similar backgrounds 
will experience certain pressures and problems when they enter an 
academic setting which is directed to students who have benefitted from 
the educational and cultural accouterments of a higher socio-economic 
level • 



2, Attitude and Attitude Change Literature 

The major focus of this study is the economically deprived black 
student from the ghetto who comes to the University with a very different 
background and orientation to the learning experience than the majority 
group. Two approaches involving attitudes and attitude change which are 
applicable to the study are (1) the balance theory of attitude change 
and (2) referent figure theory. Balance theory involves the handling 
of discrepancy on an interpersonal basis* referent figure theory is 
applicable to the nature of the relationship between the respondent and 
the referent figure. The literature on student subcultures as it 
relates to attitude change and referent figure theory will also be dis- 
cussed. 



^Baird, Family Income and the Characteristics of College-Bound 
Students . 

12 

L, L. Baird, The Educational Goals of College-Bound Youth 
(Iowa City, Iowa; American College Testing, 1967). 

13 

James S. Coleman, et al . , Equality of Educational Opportunity 
(Washington; U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966), p. 21. 
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Balance Theory 

14 

The concepts of balance proposed by Heider at the group level 



and by Newcomb^"® at the interpersonal level have played a major role in 
conceptualizing attitude change and in relating attitude change to peers 
and referent figures, Newcomb's "strain toward symmetry" involves the 
interplay of forces among individuals which results in uniformities or 
consistencies among them. The theoretical "balance notion" proposed by 
Newcomb and others involves a person's (P) attitude toward an object (X) 
and his perception of the significant other's (O) attitude toward the 
object which cra a ;ts a balanced or imbalanced model. The "significant 
other" can be either an individual or a group within one person's (P) 
cognitive structure. Attitude change and potential learning situations ‘ 
occur in an imbalanced state when a person (P) differs in his feelings 
about an object or norm (X) with a significant other (0) towards 



whom P feels positively 

o 




, as illustrated in the following diagram, 

Key 

P — the person 
0 = the significant other 
or group 

the object or norm 



16 






x 

+ 



denotes a positive 
orientation 

denotes a negative 
orientation 



Newcomb ' s research on attitude change in The Acquaintance Process 



supports the balance model theory and shows that high attraction toward 



14_ _ _ _ _ 

Fritz Heider , The Psychology of Interpersonal Relations (New 

York: John Wiley, 1958), 

■^Theodora M. Newcomb, Social Psychology (New York; Dryden, 1950), 
pp, 225-232. 

^Theodore M, Newcomb and Richard Flacks , Deviant Subcultures on 
a College Campus (Ann Arbor, Mich. * University of Michigan, 1964), p. 5, 
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others is associated with the perception or reciprocation of high attrac- 
tion toward oneself, ^ Balance inducing forces resulted in the percep- 
tion of closest agreement with the most attractive others with respect to 
objects other than the self and dormitory members. Balanced relation- 
ships tend to be stable due to the similarity of attitude toward "other 
objects" and the mutually rewarding nature of the interpersonal relation- 
ship. When change in interpersonal attraction occurs, it normally follows 
the preference for a balanced relationship between the individuals and 
the "other objects," There is usually a simultaneous and reciprocal 

adaptation In the direction of reestablishing realistic and balanced 

19 

relationships for both individuals. 

During his research, Newcomb found that, over a two 
year period of time, the general tendency was for percep- 
tion of the favorability of others* personal character- 
istics to change, as does attraction, with acquaintance, 
and, like attraction, the perception of the favorability 
of others changes, in balancing maintaining ways. Per- 
ceived favorability functions as an independent as well 
as a dependent variable. On earliest acquaintance, 
attraction is very considerably influenced by perceived 
favorability, (i.e.: as an independent variable), but dur- 
ing the acquaintance process, it changes in balance main- 
taining ways, as a dependent variable. As a general 
tendency. Individuals come to see others as possessing 
favorable characteristics in ways that are influenced 
less by their initial Impressions than by the present 
impressions of other individuals to whom they are highly 

attracted, 20 



/ Theodore M» Newcomb, The Acquaintance Process (New York: Holt, 
1961), p, 220, 

18 lbid . , p. 221, 

19 _ _ _ 

Theodore M, Newcomb, "The Prediction of Interpersonal Attraction," 

in Current Perspectives in Social Psychology , ed, by Edwin P. Hollander 
and Raymond G» Hunt (New York: Oxford University Press, 1963), p. 300, 

20 

Ibid,, p. 227, 
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Of Importance to the study is identifying the conditions through 
which balance is achieved, by changes in attitude or by other adjust- 
ments such as rejecting the significant other and searching for another 
reference person* For example, do students with certain orientations 
tend to reject their orientation and prefer students or referent figures 
of other orientations? When one receives dissonant information concern- 
ing his orientation, he usually adapts in some way in attempting to 

21 22 

balance the system. (Kelman , Raven ) . 

The balance model provides a means to analyze attitudes and to 
comprehend the relationship between the student's orientations toward 
the educational experience and his selection of membership and reference 
groups which, in turn, reinforce or alter his orientation toward the 
educational experience. Research on student subcultures and the impor- 
tance which the subculture plays in the development of student attitudes 
introduces the reference group literature. 

b. Student Subculture Literature Related 
to Reference Group Theory 

The student community may appear to be a heterogenous mass of 
individuals when it, in fact, is a collection of groups with various 
degrees of normative influence upon individual members. Students have 
mutual and reciprocal influence on one another. In the Interaction they 
develop consensual and shared sets of expectations regarding each others' 
behavior and important aspects of their common environment. These 



Herbert C, Kelman, "Compliance, Identification, and Internaliza- 
tion: Three Processes of Attitude Change," in Basie Studies in Social 

Psychology , ed, by H, Proshansky and B, Seidenberg (New York* Holt, 1965). 



22 

Bertram Raven, 
in Social Psychology, 
1965). 
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"Social Influence and Power," in Current Studies 
ed. by I. Steiner and M. Fishbein (New York: Holt 
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shared expectations, or norms, form the basis of the peer group's power 
over individual members, 

"As a normative community, students evaluate one another according 

to certain standards of behavior and attitudes, and rewards and punish- 

23 

ments are conditioned upon these evaluations," In his study of 

24 

Bennington College, Newcomb devised student group typologies on the 
basis of the student's identification of dominant campus norms and 
viewed subcultures as a means through which the student adapts to these 
norms. By measuring the student's frame of reference to the college as 
a whole, Newcomb determined the importance which the college played in 
the development of student attitudes. In this study, Newcomb's member- 
ship group was the entire Bennington student body. Other recent studies 

25 26 27 28 29 

(Newcomb | Clark and Trow ; Rossi * Wallace ; Feldman and Newcomb ) 

have identified membership groups as subcultural units within the student 

body. In a student community characterized by certain attitudes, the 

individual's attitude development is a function of the way he relates 

himself both to the total membership group and to one or more reference 



23 

Kenneth Feldman and Theodore M. Newcomb, The Impact of College 
on Students (San Franciscos Jossey-Bass, 1969), p. 240, 

24 

Theodore M. Newcomb, Personality and Social Change: Attitude 

Formation in a Student Community (New York? Holt, 1943). 

25 i 

Theodore M, Newcomb, "Student Peer-Group Influence," In The 

American College , ed. by Nevitt Sanford (New Yorks John Wiley, 1962). 

26 

Burton R, Clark and Martin Trow, "The Organizational Context," 
in College Peer Groups , ed, by Theodore M. Newcomb and Everett K. Wilson 
(Chicago; Aldine Publishing, 1966), 

27 ... 

Peter H. Rossi, Research Strategies in Measuring Peer Group 
Influence," in College Peer Groups , ed, by Theodore M. Newcomb and 
Everett K. Wilson (Chicago: Aldine Publishing, 1966), 

28 

W. L. Wallace, Student Culture* Social Structure and Continuity- 
in a Liberal Arts College (Chicago: Aldine Publishing, 1966), 

29 

Feldman and Newcomb, Impact of College , pp . 227-248, 
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groups which can hold positive or negative attraction, for a student* 

31 

The study by Wallace of student subculture concerns the social- 
ization of students and the encul tura tion process by which freshmen 
students learn college norms from upperclass students and faculty 
members. He has identified different qualities and mechanisms in the 
messages transmitted to freshmen by these two groups. The student 
culture presents a social, collegiate, generally anti-intellectual 

posture through the mechanisms of group influence and powerful rewards 

32 

and punishments of social integration. Faculty influence freshmen 
toward intellectual endeavor, through personal influence in predominantly 
one to one social relationships, and by rewards and sanctions through 
grading. Wallace states, likewise, that a greater attitudinal and 
behavioral change is anticipated when there is greater difference between 
the high school society and culture and that of the college society and 
culture* One can anticipate certain problems among students for whom 
this change is greatest, such as the students under consideration in 
this study. Wallace also describes students who resist enculturation 
by the academic environment as those to whom becoming a college student 
is not perceived as a step toward a higher and more desirable status 
than that of a high school graduate or ^age earner. The resistant 
group of students poses the question of how the institution can create 
opportunities which enhance the probability of change. 



, in 

Theodore M. Newcomb, "Research on Student Characteristics: 
Current Approaches," in The Student in Higher Education , ed, by Lawrence 
E. Dennis and Joseph F, Kauffman (Washington* American Council on 
Education, 1966) pp. 101-116. 

31 

Wallace, Student Culture . 

32 Ibid. , p. 186. 
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c , Reference Group Theory and Research 

Reference group literature is extensive and involves terminology 

which varies in degree of specificity. For example, reference group 

may mean a group with which one compares himself in making a self 

33 

judgment (Merton and Kitt ) , or the term may refer to a group which 

34 

is the source of an individual’s values (Kelley ) or perspectives 
35 36 37 30 

(Newcomb ■ Hartley ; Sherif ■ Shibutani ) . Dispute over the differ- 
ent meanings of "reference group" centers about the acceptable generality 
of the concept, Sherif and Shibutani prefer a limited usage of the term, 
referring to the source of the individual's major perspectives and values 
as an "identification group," "The identification group is the source of 

values, since the individual takes the role of a member while adopting 

39 

the orientation as his own," 



33 

Robert K, Merton and Alice Kitt, "Contributions to The Theory 
of Reference Group Behavior," in Studies in the Scope and Met hi 1 of 
The American Soldier , ed. by R, K. Merton and P, F. Lazarsfeld (Glencoe, 
111,? Free Press, 1950), 

34 

Harold Kelley, "Two Functions of Reference Groups," in Basic 
Studies in Social Psychology , ed. by H, Proshansky and B, Seidenberg 
(New York: Holt, 1965), 

35 

Theodore M, Newcomb, "Social Psychological Theory," in Social 
Psychology at the Crossroads , ed. by John Rohrer and Muzafer Sherif 
(New York: Harper Bros,, 1951), 

36 

Eugene Hartley, "Psychological Problems of Multiple Group Member- 
ship," in Social Psychology at the Crossroads , ed, by John Rohrer and 
Muzafer Sherif (New York: Harper Bros., 1951), 

37 

Muzafer Sherif, "The Concept of Reference Groups in Human 
Relations," in Group Relations at the Crossroads , ed. by M. Sherif 
and M. 0, Wilson (New York: Harper Bros,, 1953), 

38 

Tamotsu Shibutani, "Reference Groups as Perspectives," 

American Journal of Sociology . LX (May, 1955), 

39 

Ralph H, Turner, "Role Taking, Role Standpoint, and Reference 
Group Behavior," i n Approaches, Contexts, and Problems of Social 
Psychology , ed. by Edward Sampson (Englewood Cliffs, N. J,: Prentice 

Hall, 1965), p. 230, 
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At the opposite extreme the individual's behavior is 
affected within limits by groups whose members constitute 
merely conditions to his action* the person merely takes 
them into account in order to accomplish his purposes. The 
manner in which he takes them into account may or may not 
require role- taking, and they may or may not constitute his 
membership group, and are thus defined as 'interaction groups,* 



In between are those groups which acquire value to the 
individual as points of reference in terms of values, beliefs, 
and personal standards. The individual compares himself 
with certain groups or notes the impression he is making on 
them or in some way fakes account of them. These groups 
might be called "valuation groups", since their effect upon 
the individual's behaviot is determined by the valuation 
which his orientations place upon them. 40 

There are few examples in the college environment of the identifi- 
cation group in which specific role taking and simultaneous atti tudinal 
adaption occurs. Interaction groups are much less specifically defined 
and vary in importance according to the value which the individual 
attributes to these groups. 

Previous studies have utilized a broad, general interpretation of 
reference groups. The general student body, for example, can be a com- 
parative reference group for individual students. Other studies have 
depicted the desire to be accepted as the mechanism which leads to the 
adoption of the values and perspectives of the reference group, as in 
the following example. 

"A fraternity or sorority to which you hope someday 
to belong is a reference group for you if your attitudes 
are in any way influenced by what you take to be its 
norms. "41 

As a group, fraternities generally have different orientations 
than non- affiliates and other student groups, but substantial 



40 



41 



Ibid . 

Newcomb, Social Psychology , p. 226, 
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heterogeneity in orientation exists within most large groups. The 
analysis of reference groups in earlier student studies has concentrated 
on the relationship of group norms upon group members, X believe this 
group approach lacks specificity due to the heterogeneity of orientations 
within the reference group, and the lack of knowledge regarding both the 
reason motivating the respondent- referent group relationship and the type 
of relationship between the respondent and the reference group. 

This study focuses on those individuals who serve as a referent 
figure for the respondent and upon whom the respondent has conferred 
some degree of value and is sensitive to their evaluation of him. Group 
identification and perceptions of group norms are interesting and- some- 
one else may wish to analyze the data for this purpose. X am interested 
in the nature of the respondent-referent figure relationship, focusing 
upon the referent figure in terms of what the referent figure represents 
to the respondent and the nature Of the respondent- referent figure rela- 
tionship. By concentrating' upon the individual level, I hope to attain 
information regarding a) the reason motivating the respondent-referent 
figure relationship, that is, what aspects of the relationship are 
particularly meaningful for the respondent; and b) the type of relation- 
ship between the respondent and the referent figure. In my own exper- 
ience, and in discussion with other individuals, particularly faculty 
members, I am aware of certain ’’significant others" to whom each 
attributes a high degree of his personal or professional development. 

In this study, X have attempted to identify who the referent figures 
may be (student or faculty, including racial Identity), the reason 
for the relationship, and the type of responden t-ref erent figure rela- 
tionship as an attempt to increase the specificity of research 

1 34 
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concerning the respondent- referent figure relationship* X have found 
that the reason underlying the relationship is critical to what happens 
in the relationship, i,e. the effect of the referent figure upon the 
respondent, as perceived by the respondent* In Chapter 6 we will sv i 
there is evidence that the reason underlying the respondent- referent 
figure relationship may be different than the reason underlying the 
respondent’s relationship with his friends* 
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CHAPTER II 



Methodology and Analytical Techniques 
A. The Sample and Data Collection 
1, General information. 

This study Involves four groups of students enrolled in the 
University of Michigan's College of Literature, Science, and the Arts 
h?o of the groups Involve both blade and white students who are 
receiving financial assistance In the form of an "Opportunity Award 
Scholarship" and are titled '‘Black Opportunity Award" and "White- 
Opportunity Award." Two of the groups involve black and white 
students who are not recipients of the Opportunity Award Scholarships 
but who may receive other forms of financial assistance. 

These latter groups are a random sampling of the non— Opportunity 
Award students and are referred to as the "Black (or White) Random 
Sample." 

The University of Michigan's Opportunity Award Program 
involves admission, financial assistance, and supportive services for 
primarily minority students. While their high school record and test 
scores indicate the probability of success at the University, an 
element of academic risk was present at the time of admission among 
the students in the Opportunity Award Program. The program has 
been in operation since the academic year of 1964—1963 so that the 
year of data gathering for this study, 1968-1969, represents the 
fifth year of operations. A small group of white students (46) 
receiving Opportunity Award Scholarships come from social and economic 
situations similar to the black students. The majority of these 
forty-six students lived in the same general location and attended 
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the « ain e high schools as the Black Opportunity students. 

Students included in the white and black random samples were chosen 
in the following manner. The names of students Included in the 

V 

white random sample were drawn from the student directory. 

The names of students for the black random sample were selected 
from a list of black students gathered by members of the Black 
Student Union during registration in January, 1969. Since these 
students represent a random sample of white and black students not 
receiving Opportunity Award assistance, it is possible that some of 
the students included In the random sample are receiving financial 
assistance (such as the Economic Opportunity Grants) and come from 
similar economic and social backgrounds, but for whom no academic 
risk was present in their admission to the University of Michigan. 
Since the students were drawn at random, there is no reason to 
believe that the economic and social backgrounds of the random samples 
do not accurately represent the undergraduate student body in the 
College of Literature, Science, and the Arts, (LS&A) . When they 
could be identified, transfer and other students who did not enroll 
continuously in LS&A from their freshman year to the present were 
omitted from the study. 

The final determination regarding race. Opportunity Award 
recipient, and sex for purposes of analysis were made from responses 
to Questionnaire items. Respondents were placed into the four 
categories as 'a result of answering specific questions regarding 
financial assistance, (Q,14a), and race (Q,79 a 95—108) which were 
to be answered by black students only. The race of the respondent 
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was than coded separately and included in the cards punched directly 
from the Questionnaire. 

The lists which I used to draw the sample of Black Opportunity 
and Black, Random Sample students were somewhat imprecise. 

The list of Opportunity Award recipients, furnished by the Office of 
Special Projects, was the most complete in the University. 
Nevertheless, seven more students than were initially selected 
indicated receiving Opportunity Award assistance. A larger number 
of respondents than were sampled was also experienced among the 
black random sample freshmen women, with two more women responding 
than the number supposedly sampled. 

2 , How the sample w „s drawn 

Because the method of drawing the sample was quite complicated, 
the specific details of the selection process and response rates have 
been placed in Appendix A. Racial identification was based on the 
student's response to certain questions in the Questionnaire . 

The following table summarizes the selection process and the 
representative nature of the four groups of students. It is important 
to realize the percentage of the total group which each of the four 
groups represented since inferences will be made for the entire 
group of students. The following table provides this information. 
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TABLE 1 

The Representative Natutfe o£ thi Four Groups 
of Students In the Study 



Estimated Total Number 
Available in Each Group 


Total N 
Selected . 


Actual N 
Respondents 


Percentage 

Return 


Percentage 
of Estimated 
N Available 


White Random Sample: ??? 


73 


64 


88% 




White Opportunity 
Students! 46 


46 


40 


87% 


87% 


Black Opportunity 
Students: 243 


133 


119 


89% 


49% 


sfc 

Black Random Sample: 84 


76 


54 


71% 


64% 


Total: 


328 


277 


84% 





* 

More specific information regarding the determination 
of these figures is available in Appendix A. 

Four instruments were utilized in data collection: 

The Questionnaire on Student Experiences : The Social Reaction 
Inventory , The Omnibus Personality Inventor y, and the interview 
on student experiences. With the questionnaire battery requiring 
two hours for completion, it was essential that students selected 
in the sample be convinced of the necessity for such a study and be 
assured that the results of the study would be related to some 
desirable end, such as improving the quality of educational experience 
within the University* Students were assured their responses would 
remain confidential and were informed they would receive five dollars 
for their participation in this research. 
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Letters were mailed to 353 students in the study explaining 
the purpose of the research, how the sample was drawn, and indicating 
that an approximately equal number of whites and blacks were being 
asked to participate in the study. The letter stated that the 
names of black students were compiled with the approval and assistance 
of the Black Student Union and the Opportunity Award Program, and was 
signed by Dr, William L, Cash, Jr, , Assistant to the President and 
Coordinator of the Human Relations Program, Dr, John Chavis , Of fice of 
Special Projects, and William Fenstemacher , Study Director, 

Samples of the initial and follow-up letters are located in Appendix B. 

During the first week of data collection, students could complete 
the questionnaire in a room reserved for this purpose, A return postal 
card was enclosed in the letter on which the student could indicate 
the day and time which was most convenient to him. This gave me an 
indication of the number of people who would be coming on any given 
day and served as a commitment on the student's part to follow through 
and complete the questionnaire. One hundred and thirty-one (131) 
students completed the three questionnaires during the six sessions, 

37% of the initial sample of 353 and 40% of the actual total of 
288 completing the questionnaires. There was no difference in the 
percentage of black and white students completing the battery of 
questionnaires, A follow-up letter was mailed to those students 
who did not attend any of the sessions indicating they could complete 
the questionnaire at home and return it to me, using the Academic 
Counseling Office in the largest classroom building as a convenient 

t 

location for return of the questionnaires, 1 recognized the risk of 
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loss of the questionnaire and Omnibus Personality inventory, 
and *' possibility of respondents discussing the questionnaire 
with other students, but such control was not possible. 

During the following two months, approximately two hundred additional 
questionnaires were distributed for a total distribution of 322, 
and an effective return of 288 (89%) « The thirty— one students not 
contacted (353—322=31) were either not enrolled during the time of 
data collection (February through April, 1969) or could not be located. 
One student wrote a letter stating his refusal to complete the 
questionnaire. 

Respondents were selected for interviews by a random sampling 
of the Opportunity Student lists prior to distributing the 
questionnaires. When a student selected for an interview returned 
the completed questionnaires, he was given a personally addressed 
letter thanking him for completing the questionnaires and inviting 
his participation in the interview, stating the purpose and type of 
questions in the interview* A five dollar check, was enclosed, so that 
the respondent’s decision to participate in the interview was entirely 
voluntary* Fifty— four (54) blacks and thirty (30) whites were invited 
to participate in the interviews. One student refused and five were 
not available to be interviewed so the number of interviews completed 
was 48 blacks and 30 whites. The names of students participating in 
the interviews were given to the interviewers who arranged a time 
convenient with the student. 
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Five black advanced graduate students in clinical and social 
psychology and in social work who are trained in interviewing 
techniques and employed by the Survey Research Center for the 
Institute for Social Research performed college experience Interviews 
with black undergraduate students . I interviewed the thirty— one 
white students* The interviews were divided among the five black 
interviewers so that no interviewer was previously acquainted with 
the respondent and to the extent that it was possible, interviews 
involved Individuals of the same sex. Interviews were held in a 
location convenient for the respondent, often the lounge or room of 
the student’s apartment or dormitory. The interview (described on 
p, 26) consisting of sixty— seven questions, required approximately 
ninety minutes to complete and was recorded on tape. (See Appendix C 
for complete interview) , Tape recordings were used rather than the 
standard technique of the interviewer recording brief comments in 
order that I would be able to understand the full meaning of the 
response, due to the complexity and sensitive nature of the issues. 

The initial objective was to interview an equal number (50) of 
black and white Opportunity students, evenly distributed by sex 
and years of enrollment. Forty-eight interviews of black students 
were completed, but, due to the smaller than anticipated number of 
white Opportunity students, thirty of the effective total of forty- 
five were interviewed. There was little, if any, resistance to 
participating in die interview apparently due to the satisfactory 
response elicited by the Questionnaire on Student Experiences . 

O 
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Students Indicated the Questionnaire challenged them to think 
about their educational experience and several stated that more 
specific questions concerning supportive services needed to be 
asked and were not included in the Questionnaire , (These questions 
were incorporated in the interview) . Some students felt that the 
interview was too long, but the majority of students felt the 
questionnaire and interview were challenging and stated that "they 
learned something about themselves in answering the questions; 
there were questions X never thought about before," 

B, Instruments 

Four instruments were utilized in data collection; The Ques- 
tionnaire on Student Experiences ; The Social Reaction Inventory; 

The Omnibus Personality Inventory , and an interview on student 
experiences. Examples of these instruments are placed in Appendix C, 

1, Questionnaire on Student Experiences 

The Questionnaire on Student Experiences combines original 
questions with items used by three other researchers in the area of 
student development. A large number of questions regarding significant 
educational experiences, and the importance and characteristics of 
peers as influence agents in both the Questionnaire and Interview 
were drawn from the Michigan Student Study, an intensive longitudinal 
study of student development at the University of Michigan from 1962 
through 1967 which is co— directed by Drs. Gerald Gurin and Theodore M, 
Newcomb, They have directed research on student development in college 
as outcomes of their initial characteristics and college experiences. 
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Student characteristics at the end of the college years, viewed both 
as outcomes or final states, and as changes from initial states on 
entrance, were analyzed in terms of their relation both to individuals ' 
characteristics on entrance and to their within - college experiences, 
in order to answer significant questions about developmental processes 
in the university environment, I devised questions related to family 
educational expectations, referent figures, race relations, and black 
identity questions, X was assisted in formulating the latter questions 
by Mr, Arthur Mathis, a black graduate student in psychology at the 
University. Questions concerning motivation for grades and dif f iculities 
in- attaining the attempted grade level were taken from questionnaires 
devised by Dr, Donald R. Brown of the Center for Research or; Learning 
and Teaching at the University of Michigan. 

2 , The Social Reaction Inventory 

The Social Reaction Inventory is a 58 item questionnaire devised 
by Gerald and Patricia Gurin which includes the Rotter Internal-Exter- 
nal Scale in addition to a number of measures on racial ideology, the 
degree of control over one's future, and racial militancy. The Inven- 
tory has been used in testing the tendency to blame the system for prob- 
lems of blacks and the acceptance of traditional middle class values.*' 
Eight indices were formed and these were used in this study in the in- 
terpretation of referent figures, A more comprehensive discussion of the 
Gurins ' research in internal-external control is found in their article, 
"Internal-External Control in the Motivational Dynamics of Negro Youth. 



Patricia Gurin, et al. "Internal-External Control in the 
Motivational Dynamics of Negro Youth," Journal of Social Is sues. 
<3 (Summer, 1969), pp, 29-53. " ‘ 
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3* The Omnibus Personality Invent ory 

The Omnibus Personality Inventory (DPI) was developed by 
the Berkeley Center for the Study of Higher Education In their 



studies of student development during the college years. The OPT 

was constructed to assess selected attitudes, values, and interests, 

chiefly relevant in, the areas of normal ego-functioning and 

intellectual activity. Almost all dimensions included in the Inventory 

were chosen either for their particular relevance to academic activity 

or for their general importance in understanding and differentiating 

2 

among students in an educational context. 

The "OPI— Form F contains 385 statements designed to measure the 
differences among college students with regard to their attitudes, 
opinions, and feelings on a variety of subjects* Each item belongs 
to one or more of the fourteen scales which constitute the Inventory, 

4, Interview on student 'Experience s 

The interview is divided into three sections covering (1) 
student growth and development during the years at Michigan, including 
peer and referent figure information; (2) student use and experience 
of supportive academic services provided by the University; and 
(3) racial attitudes. Questions on student growth and development, 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions within a broad range of educational 
and personal experiences, were drawn largely from the previously 
mentioned Michigan Student Study. The interview provided the oppor— 



^Paul Heist and George Younge, Omnibus Personality Inventory . 
S F, Manual, (New York; The Psychological Corporation, 1968), p, 1 
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tunity to ask specific information regarding referent figures and to 
compare the referent figures with one’s peers. Questions on 
supportive academic services within the University are relevant to 
University concerns regarding the effectiveness of these services. 

The last section of the interview involved questions of what it 
means to be black at the University, and in a broader context, what 
it means to be black in this society. White students were asked 
what experiences black students might have at the University. 

C, Analysis of the Data 
1 • Statistical a nalysis 

The particular techniques of data analysis utilized in this 
study varied according to the specificity and nature of the hypotheses 
and questions being explored. Where hypotheses between two variables 
not involving interaction effects are specified (e.g,, those relating 
reference group characteristics to each other, and those relating 
reference groups to members’ attitudes), simple tests of association 
between, variables were used. Techniques of factor analysis were 
used for index construction and F— tests, t-tests, and chi-square 
for tests of relationships. I have utilised the two— tail test in 
determining significance levels and will indicate if significance 
exists at the 0.10 level or less* 



After transferring data from cards to tape, the fi^gt step in 
analysis involved a bivariate analysis (frequency and percentage 
distribution) of the 994 variables, broken down by an index combining 
race, opportunity award, and sex variables. The index provided eight 
categories, men Mid women in each of the following four groups; 
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white opportunity students; white random sample, black opportunity 
students* black random sample. This analysis provided information 
regarding the responses of the four basic groups of students; 
including sex differences. Techniques of multiple correlation and 
factor analysis were utilized to construct indices such as the five 
orientations (instrumental, intellectual, social, academic, political) 
and other highly related variables for further analysis. 

Virtually the entire analysis involved multiple correlation 

and filter means, a procedure very similar to one-way analysis of 
variance . 

The fourteen scale values of the Omnibus Personality Inventory 
were computed in standard fashion and tests of association were run 
against both the four basic groups and the eight groups (i.e. , the 
four groups with sex differentiation). Chi-square and t-test 
statistics Were provided. (Please refer to Appendices D and E " 
for da^ta. and discussion) « 

Errors in measurement can be broadly grouped into two categories: 
"constant" errors which systematically bias the results and "random" 
errors due to transient or non— systematic errors . ^ Validity is 

defined as "the extent to which differences in scores on the 
measuring instrument reflect true differences among individuals, 
groups, or situations, in the characteristic which it seeks to 
measure.. », rather than the constant or random errors." 4 



3 

Selltiz , C. , et ai , . Research Methods in Social Relations . 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston Co., 1964) ,? . 154. 

Er|c P- 155. 
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Validity is thus lowered by both categories of error. 

Campbell and Stanley recently provided a useful classification of 
validity f~.Zo factors affecting internal validity (the above 
definition) and those affecting the external validity or generaliza— 
bility of the results. The factors affecting internal validity are 
the following: ^ 

1* History . the specific events occur ing between 
the first and second measurements. 

2. Maturation , processes within the respondent 

operating as a function of the passage of time 
per se , not specific to the particular events. 

Testing , the effects of taking at st upon the 
scores of a second testing, 

4, Instrumentation . in which changes in the 
calibration of a measuring instrument or 
changes in the observers or scorers used 
may produce changes in the obtained measure- 
ments . 

5, Statistical regression , operating where groups 
have been selected on the basia of their extreme 
scores. 

6, Biases resulting In differential selection of 
respondents for the comparison groups. 

7 * Experi mental mortality or differential loss 
respondents from the comparison groups . 

8 * Selection— maturation interaction which in 
mu l t ipl e- 8roup quasi-experimental designs 
might be mistaken for the effect of the 
experimental variable. 



„ Donald T~ Campbell and Julian C. Stanley, and 

Quas i— Experimental D esigns for Research . (Chicago : Rand McNally 
1969) , p . 5. 
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Since this study involves only one testing of each respondent, 
the effects of "history, 1 * "testing, ,f "statistical regression,* 1 and 
"experimental mortality" have no bearing on the validity of this 
study » 

"Maturation" is always a problem in natural setting studies 
of individuals or groups* While it is very likely that seniors 
may respond differently than freshman to certain questions, 
maturation becomes a problem only if the comparison groups differ 
in class distributions, and they did not. (See discussion in Chapter 
3 9 P • 53 , and Tables 106 - 107 in Appendix G) . 

A discussion of ’instrumentation effects* 1 is not relevant since 
factors affecting instrumentation in the questionnaire were not 
present. A systematic bias other than respondent or scoring error 
should not have influenced the results. The wording of the question- 
naire was designed to prevent respondent biases. 

Biases in "selection" were not apparent since students were 
selected randomly within subgroupings of race and type of financial 
assistance. The sample of white opportunity students represents 
virtually the total effective sample . The randomness of the black 
random sample is dependent upon the extent to which the list used to 
draw the sample was complete. Since no racial identification of 
students exists other than the lists utilised, and since the total 
number of black students identified on the Opportunity and non— 
Opportunity (Black Student Union) lists approximated the total number 
of blacks reported six months earlier in a compliance report for the 

49 
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federal government, the sampling ^ “ black students was based on the 
most complete information available. 



There is no question concerning the representative nature of 
the black Opportunity students since the sample (N=119) represents 
49% of the total number available, and there is an approximately 
equal distribution by sex (58 men, 61 women) and class (32 freshmen, 

31 sophomores, 29 juniors, and 27 seniors). While the sample of 
*dilte Opportunity students represents virtually the entire effective 
sample, thirty two (32) of the forty students were frerhmen and sop ho- 
mores so that the results of this group cannot be generalised to a 
group with different class characteristics. To the extent that the 
characteristics of the four major groups are comparable by sex, class, 
and numbers to other groups in similar university settings, the results 
of this study are generali^able - Negative effects on validity due to 
the ''selection-maturation interaction" should be negligible. 

2 • Validity 

The validity of an instrument depends upon accepting the items 
as constituent parts of the variable being measured. This is a matter 
of consistency between definition of the variable at th^ conceptual 
stage and the operational design of the instrument. In devising the 
questionnaire, I included material from existing instruments such as 
the Michigan Sti dent Study College Experience Questionnaire ,^ 



^Theodore M. Newcomb and Gerald Gurin, The Michigan Student 
S tudy College Expedience Queg tidiirtaire. (Ann Arbor, Institute 
for Social Research, Survey Research Cent e r , 1962) . 
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the Social Reaction Inventory , The Omnibus Personality Inventory. 

q 

and the University of Michigan Class of 1970 Questionnaire , 
which have been proven valid and reliable „ To an extent, this is 
an exploratory study in the area of referent figures and race 
relations. When proven measures were not available or relevant to 
this study, questions ware constructed and it is with these newly 
devised measures that validity and reliability is an issue. This study 
provides the opportunity to test the construct validity and reliability 
of these new measures. 

Since existing measures were incorporated into the Questionnaire, 
the problem of reliability is reduced to the newly devised measures. 

The reliability of the instruments is defined as "how much of the 
variation in scores among individuals during repeated measurements 
is due to inconsistencies in measurement (' random error") 

Reliability is typically determined by one or two methods % the 
"stability" of the results which an instrument produces in measuring 
given individual on repes.ted occasions, or the "equivalence" of 



7 

Patricia Gurin, Social Reaction Inventory . (Ann Arbor, Mich: 
Institute for Social Research, Survey Research Center, 1964), 

8 

Paul Heist and George Younge, Omnibus Personality 'Inventory * 

9 " - ' 

Donald R, Brown, University of Michigan Class of 1970 

Questionnaire , (Ann Arbor, Mich; Center for Research on Learning 
and Teaching, .1.966) . 

10 

Selltiz, et al. , p. 166. 
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different investigators measuring the same individual with the same 
instrument at the s Tie time, yielding consistent results . ~ ^ 

A factor affecting reliability is that this study occurs at a 
certain time in the student's educational experience so that his 
perceptions at the time of testing may not be consistent with testing 
performed at another time. 



The methodology and analytical techniques described in this 
chapter made it possible to collect the data and to analyse it in 
an appropriate manner in order to confirm, deny, or gain insights 
into the educational experience of students discussed in Chapter I. 



Smnmary 
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Ibid . , p, 172 
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CHAPTEBI XXI 



Preliminary Analysis and Formation of Orientations 

A • Analysis to Determine the Significance of Racial Differences 

Before turning to the analysis which focuses on the black 
Opportunity student and as a background for further analysis* It may 
be helpful to look at the analysis of racial differences. 

Analysis of the questionnaire and Omnibus Personality Inventory 
indicated that racial differences were not of sufficient magnitude 
to justify basing the analysis on racial distinctions. With the 
exception of items involving race relations, in which white students 
accept blacks to a greater degree than blacks accept whites, which 
will be discussed in Chapter 5* there were no significant racial 
differences in the responses to questions on meaningful experiences* 
personal and academic problems* and selection of peers or referent 
fibres to utilize racial comparisons as the basis for further analysis 
in the study. 

It has become popular to think that the black student has 
significantly different orientations to a college education* 
experiences a different set of problems and is quite different from 
the typical white student. According to the analysis of the data* 
there are some differences in the problems which black and white 
students experience* but these are largely related to social and 
economic factors and not to race alone * The black and white 
Opportunity students who came from similar social and econoiiiic 
backgrounds are more likely to experience common problems when compared 
with the black and white random sample students. A discussion of the 
data concerning these issues is presented in Chapter 5. 
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This distinction of social and economic factors is more 
apparent in analysis of the OPX than the Questionnaire because the 
OPI was developed with elitist distinctions specifically in mind, 

"The development of intellectual vs. non-intellectual values and 
interests, . .was channeled by what were assumed to be the maj'ir modes 
or correlates of academic activity," 1 Analysis of the OPX by the 
two variables of "Opportunity Award recipient," which is a rough 
socio-economic measure, and race, indicated that there were a 
greater number of distinctions among the fourteen scales when the 
socio-economic factor of Opportunity Award recipient was used than 
by racial comparisons. There were statistical differences at the 
.05 level or greater in nine of the fourteen scales when analysed by 
the Opportunity Award variable, three of them in the Intellectual- 
Theoretical Scales, while racial distinctions were significant in six 
of the fourteen scales, two of which involved the intellectual- 
theoretical interest scales. Sex and class distinctions are not 
meaningful in determining the basic analysis of the study and will not 
be discussed. Results of the fourteen scales of the OPI analyzed by 
variables of race, recipient of an Opportunity Award, sex, and class, 
(eight groups) are presented in Appendix D. Results of these scales 
analyzed by the four basic groups of students in the study (white 
and black. Opportunity Award students, white and black random sample) 
with sex differences, making eight groups, are presented in Appendix E. 



Paul Heist and George Yonge, Omnibus Personal? tv Inventory , p. 2, 
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To s umm arize the findings , thus far, a preliminary analysis 
of the questionnaire and the OFI did not reveal differences in the 
responses of white and black students to be of sufficient magnitude , 
to warrant controlling analysis on the race of the respondent • 

The one exception involves the responses to questions concerning 
race relations in which white students accept blacks to a greater 
degree than blacks accept whites. The race relations area is 
discussed in detail in Chapter Five, More significant differences 
in the responses were evident when analysis involved a socio- 
economic variable such as receiving an Opportunity Award Scholarship. 
Undue emphasis on racial differences without consideration of social 
and economic factors which contribute to such differences is not 



j ustif ied , 
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B . Focus of Study 

Th© major focus of this study involves the development of 
orientations toward the educational experience and the importance 
which black students place on certain goals, qualities, and experiences 
which might be attained as a result of being in college# I am 
interested in the background factors related to the formation of these 
orientations and the relationship of these orientations to the 
following: (1) the perceived atmosphere of the University! (2) the 

types of problems experienced; (3) the variety of educational 
and personal experience which students identify as particularly 
meaningful; and (4) the selection of peers and referent figures. 

Five orientations have been identified (instrumental, intellectual, 
social, academic and political) and will be discussed in detail in 

F 5 *** 
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following pages. Two o 5 these five orientations, the instrumental 
and intellectual orientations, are conceptually divergent and were 
negatively related on more items than any other orientation. 

(Data presented on p, 50 ) Since students of these two 

orientations responded differently to a large number of questions, 
this study focuses on the responses of black students with 
instrumental-vocational and intellectual orientations. Students with 
instrumental orientations are likely to evaluate ideas on the basis 
of their; practical. Immediate application and place importance on 
occupational preparation in the college experiences. They feel that 
occupational preparation is instrumental in raising their social 
or .economic status and that college provides a means to a better job 
and concomitant higher standard of living. On the other hand, students 
with an intellectual orientation express interests in a broad range of 
conceptual and artistic activities, are tolerant of ambiguties , and 
desire new situations such as meeting different types of people and 
discussing divergent points of view. 

Other researchers (Clark and Trow, Chickering, Wallace) 
have identified similar orientations or groups of students, 
"Instrumental arid Intellectual" terminology describe two 
conceptually different orientations of students common in the research 
literature. This study recognises the usual value approach to 
Instrumental and intellectual orientations and questions this value 
;, otation. In much of the previous literature, the "instrumental- 
vocational" and "intellectual" students have been compared from an 
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elitist viewpoint* with a favorable bias expressed toward those 
students with an intellectual orientation* Throughout this study, 
these terms are used without any intention of assigning values to 
them. Two comments concerning the use of this terminology are 
appropriate. First, researchers frequently assume that the dominant 
trend in a college environment is the intellectual orientation. 

While the extent to which the intellectual orientation is accepted as 
a norm varies with institution, ins t rumen tally oriented students have 

been enrolling in institutions of higher education for a long time 
and this trend is very likely to continue. The challenge to the 
faculty, then, is how to teach and encourage the instrumentally 
oriented student that conceptual-* intellectual pursuits can also be 
challenging and rewarding. 

Secondly, the elitist bias against an instrumental orientation 
can be viewed from a different perspective, A practical orientation 
is not necessarily viewed negatively in an age demanding relevance. 
Consider, for example, the effect of interchanging 11 instrumental 11 
with a more positive term, such as “relevant 11 or "life— relevant " 
orientation. The current tendency for students to question the 

relevancy of their education, particularly education related to the 
needs of the black population, is an example of the life-relevant 
orientation. In comparison with the intellectually oriented students, 
the students with instrumental or "life— relevant” orientations feel 
stronger ties with the black community, and express greater 
interest in returning to the black community in a leadership or 
service capacity. 

o 
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The intellectually oriented blacks, as a group, are less involved in 
black Identity issues. Just as concern may be expressed for the 
instrumental students in an intellectual setting, one may express 
similar concern for the intellectually oriented student’s involvement 
in black issues. I considered using the "relevance orientation" 
terminology in place of the "instrumental" terminology to stress the 
need for value neutrality in discussing the processes by which these 
orientations are formed and the educational experiences of these 
students. I have decided to use the traditional vocationally-related 
definition of instrumental orientation in this study. Black identity 
and the concern that academic study be "relevant" to the needs of the 
black community are relatively recent issues so that use of traditional 
definitions of instrumental and Intellectual are more beneficial to 
this study. 

C. Formation of Orientations 

-After determining that the racial differences in the responses 
to questions on academic experiences, personal and academic problems, 
and the selection of peers and referent figures were not of sufficient 
magnitude to warrant controlling analysis on race, tay next task was 
to determine in what ways, regardless of race, respondents were 
different from one another. I turned to two questions which provided 
formation regarding the interests and types of experiences which 
were important to the respondent. One question in the Questionnaire. 

(Q. 43) included eleven items involving different interests, tastes, 
and values and asked each respondent to indicate how he felt about 
each of the areas listed, rating them from "of great importance" to 
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"of no importance. 11 Question 50 identified twenty statements describing 



of being In college and asked the respondent to rate the items in terms 
of relative importance to him. Each of these two questions was 
factor analyzed; following the factor loadings, related items were 
combined to form ten (10) new variables. These in turn ware inter- 
correlated, and combined to form four (4) indices. A diagram of the 
construction of these four indices is indicated below. 



goals, qualities, and experiences which might be attained as a result 



Step One 



Step Two 



Factor Analysis 




Q. 43 
11 items 



Resulted in the 
formation of 
four variables 



Correlation and 



the ten variables 
from Step One 
resulted in the 
formation of 
four indices from 
the original two 
questions , 



factor analysis of 



and 



Q, 50 



20 items 



Resulted in the 
formation of 
six variables 



(See Tables 99-104 
in F. 




Correlation and 
Factor Analysis, 



Inter— relationship 
of variables for 
black students and 



total sample) 
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The Items rated as important in the* formation of these four 
indices or orientations are presented below. 

Ins trument al— Occupational Orientation (to the college experience) 

Students with an instrumental orientation rated the 
following objectives very important, (Question 50 in 
Quest ionnaire) . 

1. "Deciding upon an occupation" 

2. "Doing as well academically as X can" 

3. "Becoming well prepared for my future occupation" 

4. "Raising my social or economic status" 

Social Orientation (to the college experience) 

Students with a social (dating) orientation placed 
importance on the following items, 

1, "Interest in the kind of clothes that one wears; 
how one talks and behaves when he is with others" 

(Question 43 in Questionnaire) 

2, "Interest in dating and social life" 

(Question 43 in Questionnaire) 

3, "Having a good time participating in collegiate 

social life" (Question 50) 

4, "Being friendly with a large number of people" 

(Question 50) 

5, "Finding a suitable husband or wife" 

(Question 50) 

Academic Orientation (to the college experience) 

Students with an academic orientation rated the following 
objectives very Important, 

1. "Interest In studying; taking the course work 
seriously" (Question 43 of Questionnaire) 

2, "Becoming intensely Interested in some intellectual 
pursuit" (Question 50 of Questionnaire) 
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Ppl t-L ca. L Orientation Cto the college experience) 

Students with a political orientation placed importance 
on the following items. 

1* Interest in student organizations and activities 
here at Michigan* campus issues and politics." 
(Question 43) 

2. "Interest in the contemporary political scene; 

national and international affairs; current events." 
(Question 43) 

3* Participating in activities aimed at correcting 
social injustices." (Question 50) 

4. "Developing a close, apprentice-like relationship 
with a faculty member who is highly respected in 
his professional field." (Question 50) 

"Becoming a leader in student activities." 

(Question 50) 

Xt is evident that the political orientation involves items 
which describe a political orientation within the framework of the 
existing system rather than extreme groups operating outside the 
existing system. 

The process of computing a score for each respondent on each 
of the above four orientations was performed in the following manner, 
A summation of the range of each item comprising each orientation 
provided a range for the orientation. In forming the orientations, 
range of each item in the questionnaire was transposed to a base 
of zero so that the above four orientations all have a base of zero. 
Using the Instrumental-Occupational Orientation as an example, the 
range of each item before and after transposition is indicated below. 




4 - 



Item 



Range When 

Actual Range Transposed to 

(In Questionnaire) Base of Zero 



"Deciding upon an occupation." 

"Doing as well academically 
as I can" 

"Becoming well prepared for 
my future occupation" 

"Raising my social or 
economic status" 



5—4— 3— 2—1 
5— 4— 3— 2—1 
5— 4-3-2— 1 
5— 4-3-2— 1 



4— 3— 2— 1—0 
4—3— 2— 1-0 
4-3— 2-1-0 
4— 3— 2— 1—0 



Range of Instrumental-Occupational Orientation : 0-16 

0s Low Instrumental— Occupational Orientation 
16 * High Instrumental— Occupational Orientation 



The range of the other three orientations are: 

Social Orientation: 0—17 ; 0 =■ low; 17 =* high 

Academic Orientation: 0-7; 0 ~ low; 7 — high 

Political Orientation: 0—18; 0 « low; 18 = high 



The fifth orientation is an "Intellectual— Esthetic Orientation" 
formed by the combination of three scales of the Omnibus Personality 
Inventory (OFI) which were highly interrelated: Thinking Introversion 

Esther icism, and Complexity, Brief definitions of the three scales 
used in the formation of the "Intellectual— Esthetic Orient at ion" are 
presented below, along with the letter symbols (in parentheses) and 
the number of items in each scale. 
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1. Thinking Introversion (TI) 43 items: 

Persons scoring high on this measure are characterized 
by a liking for reflective thought and academic 
activities. They express interests in a broad range 
of ideas found in a variety of areas, such as litera- 
ture, art, and philosophy. Their thinking is less 
dominated by immediate conditions and situations, or 
by commonly accepted ideas, than that of thinking 
extroverts (low scorers) . Most extroverts show a 
preference for overt action and tend to evaluate 
ideas on the basis of their practical, ironediate 
application, or to entirely reject or avoid dealing 
with ideas and abstractions. 



2, Estheticism (Es) 24 items: High scorers 

endorse statements indicating diverse interests in 
artistic matters and activities and a high level of 
sensitivity and response to en the tic stimulation. 
The content of the statements in this scale extends 
beyond painting, sculpture, and music, and includes 
interests in literature and dramatics. 



3, Complexity (Co)— — 32 items. This measure 
reflects an experimental and flexible orientation 
rather than a fixed way of viewing and organizing 
phenomena. High scorers are tolerant of ambiguities 
and uncertainties; they are fond of novel situations 
and Ideas. Most persons high on this dimension 
prefer to deal with complexity, as opposed to sim- 
plicity, and very high scorers are disposed to seek 
out and to enjoy diversity and ambiguity. 2 



Paul Heist and George Yonge , Omnibus Personality Inventory 
Manna 1 . p . 4 . 
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The measured characteristic is generally defined in terms 
of a description of high scores; the logical opposite of this 
description would, in most cases, characterize low scores. 

The point at which any score may he defined as a high score is 
relative. The OPX Manual states that "standard scores of 60 
(84th percentile) or above are interpreted as sufficiently high 
for the essence of the respective definition to apply; persons 
whose scores fall above a standard score of 70 are seen as very 
appropriately characterized by the definition." 3 

A summation of each respondent's score on the three OP I 
scales provided a total score for the "Intellectual Esthetic 
Orientation" which ranged from 19 to 92. The total range for each 
of the four groups of students in the study (black opportunity, 
white random sample, etc.) was divided into thirds, indicating the 
highest, middle, and lowest third of the scores on the Intellectual- 
Esthetic Orientation and the other four orientations (Instrumental, 
Academic, Social, Political.) Tables 2 and 3 which follow compare the 
raw scores of the four groups of students on the Instrumental and 
Intellectual Orientations. The total N for the Intellectual Orientation 
is 253, twenty— four fewer than the total number of students in 
the study (277) • Twenty— four students did not complete the 
Omnibus Personality Inventory . 



The norms of the OPI are presented as standard scores 
having a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10. 

Ibld ^r, — R. 10.. 
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instrument ally oriented than the white students. That is, one third of the 
black Opportunity students scored in the fourteen to sixteen range (3 points) 
compared to a range of 10-18 (7 points) for the highest third among the white 
random, sample students. 
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Xt is very important that this table not be misinterpreted 
by comparing the ranges of any of the four groups, such as 
comparing the ranges of the black Opportunity students with the 
white random sample. The above table is a summation of the scores 
on. .the three highly intercor related OPX scales, and they can be used 
only as a rough guide for further analysis to determine if there 
are curvilinear trends in the responses of students high or low on 
a given orientation to other questions, and to determine in what ways 
students who score as high or low on an orientation differ in. their 
responses to other questions. Because the total N within each 
group is relatively small, the differences in the ranges between 
groups of students is not very significant, X refer the reader to 
Appendix D— — — in which the scores of each group of students on all 
fourteen OPX scales is given and significant differences indicated. 

These five orientations became the focus of the study with 
regard to the importance which students place on certain goals, 
qualities, and experiences which might be attained as a result of 
being in college. These five orientations vary among all students 
in the study regardless of race or socio— economic factors. 

The crucial issue is wnether these orientations differ significantly 
within the four groups of students — the white and black random sample 
and disadvantaged groups. If significant differences exist, then 
one can focus on background, socialization, friendship, 
group factors to partially explain these differences. 




and reference 
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D, Inferrelation-Separat&ness of the Orientations 

Having discussed the formation of the five orientations, 
it is time to turn to the degree of interrelation and/or 
separateness of these five orientations. With the exception of 
the twenty-four students who did not complete the Omnibus 
Personality Inventory, and a very small number of respondents 
who may not have completed questions used in the construction of 
the orientations, each respondent can be scored on each of the five 
orientations. Consequently, the respondents cannot be accurately 
described by one orientation such as "completely instrumental." 

The respondents tended to score higher in one or two orientations 
and lower in other orientations so it is possible to discuss the 
responses of high or low scorers in an orientation. The range of 
scores in each orientation was divided into thirds to represent 
the high, middle, or low scorers within each orientation. 

The means, standard deviations, and intercorrelation of the 
five orientations among the black, opportunity students and the 
total sample are given in the following tables. See Tables 103 and 
in Appendix F for similar tables for the black and white 
random sample. 
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TABLE 4 



Means and Standard Deviations of Orientations 
for Black Opportunity Students and for Total Sample 



Range of Opportunity Total Sample 



Orientation 


Orientation 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


N 


Mean 


S.D, 


Instrumental^ 

Occupational 


00-16 


118 


11.63 


3.10 


274 


10.78 


3.31 


Intellectual 


19-92 


110 


55.42 


13.29 


253 


58.39 


14.48 


Social 


00-17 


112 


9.22 


3.18 * 


265 


8.99 


3.43 


Academic 


0-7 


113 


4.41 


1.50 


270 


4.68 


1,45 


Political 


00-18 


112 


8.54 


2.96 


267 


8.31 


3.28 



TABLE 5 

Correlation Matrix of Orientations 
For Black Opportunity Students 

Instrumental— 





Occupational 


Intellectual 


Social 


Academic 


Intellectual 


** 

-0.28 








Social 


** 

0.52 


i 

O 

• 

H 

\Q 

* 






Academic 


** 

0.34 


-0.08 


0.07 




Political 


0.15 


* 

O 

CM 

O 


0.05 


** 

0.26 



£.05 



** 



- £.01 
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2S.05 






£.01 



TABLE 6 

Correlation Matrix of Orientations 
Fdr Total Sample 



Ins t rumen, t al* 



Intellectual Social Academic 



Intellectual 


** 

-0,37 






Social 


** 

0.43 


-0.21 




Academic 


** 

0.27 


0.02 


0.04 


Political 


** 

0.23 


** 

0.19 


** 

0.18 



0.18 






O 
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X wish to point out the interrelationship between the 
orientations* particularly the interrelationship between the 
instrumental, social, and academic orientations , and the negative 
relationship between the instrumental and social orientations, 
and an intellectual orientation. There is a high correlation 
(0.43) between instrumental and social orientations and between 
instrumental and academic orientations (0.27), both significant 
at less than the .01 level. There is a negative correlation 
between students of intellectual orientations and students of 
instrumental (—0.37) and social (—0.21), orientations, significant 
at less .than the ,01 level. A political orientation is positively 
correlated to both intellectual (0.19) and academic (0.18) 
orientations at less than the .01 level. There are slight differences 
in the degree of correlation between the black Opportunity students 
and the total sample but these differences are not important. 

You will notice that negative correlations occur only with 
the intellectual orientation and that the highest negative 
correlation exists between the instrumental and intellectual 
orientations. There are substantial conceptual differences between 
the instrumental— occupational and intellectual orientations which 
is Indicated by the negative correlation*. Subsequent analysis of the 
data using orientations as independent variables and questionnaire items 
as dependent variables indicates more differential findings for the 
instrumental and intellectual orientations than for any other orienta- 
tions, which follows from the conceptual differences between these 
two orientations, I have used this conceptual difference between 
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the instrumental and intellectual orientations as the fulcrum for the 
study and have focused on these two orientations for the major analysis 
of the study and omitted the other three orientations (the social, 
academic, and political) in this study. The major conceptual and 
statistical significance lies in the comparison of students with 
Instrumental and intellectual orientations. 

As a final test of variability within orientations, each orien- 
tation was analyzed for differences attributable to sex or year in 
school. There were no significant sex differences within four orien- 
tations, while men Opportunity students were significantly higher in 
political orientation than the women Opportunity students. Class 
differences were significant in three of the five orientations, but 
no discernible trend existed which would warrant controlling for 
year In school. These results are available in Tables 105 - 107 in 
Appendix G. 





CHAPTER IV 



Family Backgrounds Leading to the Development of 
Ins ferutnenfca 1 and Intellectual Orientations 



A, Parental Supportiveness for Education 

Given that- students hold different orientations and have 
different objectives in attaining a college education, are there 
differences in parental supportiveness for education which students 
have experienced? If parental supportiveness to attend college does 
vary, such differences provide a means of understanding the home 
environment and emotional support to attend college, 

1, Supportiveness During Earl , Childhood 

A series of questions focused on the student* s perception of 
the frequency with which his parents were Involved in educational 
activities during the formative years of elementary school and the 
importance which the parents placed on the respondent having a 
college education. Even in the early years of elementary school 
there are significant differences in the breadtn, of interest and 
the degree of personal involvement by parents of students with 
intellectual and instrumental orientations. Among students with 
intellectual orientations, both parents, and particularly the father, 
were perceived as exhibiting broader intellectual interest in the 
child’s experiences during the elementary years and taking a more 
active, personal involvement in, educationally related activities 



than the parents of students with instrumental orientations. 

Fathers showed a real interest in what their children were learning 
in school; attended programs the students put on at school, and both 
parents read to their children. Students of ins trumental orientation 
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stated that both parents often discussed future education al 
possibilities with them, but were less likely to be involved with 
school-related functions* There is a difference in responses among 
the instrumental and intellectually oriented students to the question 
involving the extent to which the "mother or father read to me" as a 
child. The ins trumenta 1 ly oriented students were more likely (at 
the .10 level) to respond that their mothers did not read to tkam 
as children (there was no correlation for the father), whereas 
hoth the mother and father of the intellectually oriented students 
did read to them as children. 
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TABLE 7 

Correlation Matrix Relating Parental Activities 
During Elementary School to Instrumental and 
Intellectual Orientations Among Black Opportunity 
Students 



Instrumental Intellectual 

Activity Orientation Orientation 







Father 


Mother 


Father 


Mother 






Did This 


Did This 


Did This 


Did This 


Showed a real Interest 


in 


0.01 


0.01 


*** 

0.24 


0.02 


what X was learning In 


school 


N^X14 


N=118 


N=114 


N-118 


Attended programs the 




-0.03 


-0.05 


** 

0.21 


0.09 


students put on at school 


N-113 


N— 118 


N=113 


N=118 


Read to me 




-0.06 


-0.15 


* 

0.16 


* 

0.17 






N— 114 


N=118 


N“114 


N-118 


Talked with me about 




** 


** 




future educational 




0.19 


0.23 


0.14 


0.11 


possibilities 




N s 114 


N=11S 


N=114 


N=1X8 



Positive correlation: always or often did this 
Negative correlation: seldom or never did this 



* - ^.10 level 

** = £.05 level 

*** = £.01 level 
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2 . Influence to Attend College 

Two questions designed to assess the Importance and Influence 
of the parents in the decision to attend college were the following, 
"What part would you say that your parents played in your decision 
to come to college?" with responses ranging from "It's largely at 
his (her) insistence that I am here" through "Was really against my 
decision to go to college." The second question concerned the 
importance to the mother and father that the respondent get a college 
education with responses ranging from "tty getting a college education 
was the most important thing to him (her)" to "He (she) didn * t see the 
need for it," Among the entire sample of black Opportunity students, 
54% of the fathers and 75% of the mothers played a critical and 
supportive, encouraging role in the decision. Students felt that 
their getting a college education was the most Important thing to 
35% of their fathers and 48% of their mothers. When the top two 
categories of this question are; combined, the broad support for the 
student's attaining college education Is apparent, at least as 
perceived by the students. Ninety-seven percent (97%) of the students 
perceived their mothers as feeling that r by getting a college 
education was the most important, (or pretty important) thing to her!' 
Similarly, eighty percent (80%) of the students perceived their 
fathers as feeling that the respondent's college education was most 
or pretty important to him. 

Seventeen percent of the students rated their fathers as either 
"I don't know how he felt about college?} or"he didn't care one way or 
the other," which represents the approximate percentage of situations 
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in which the father was absent due to divorce, separation, or death. 
It Is interesting that no student reported that his mother or 



3% of the students reported their fathers "didn’t see the need" to 
attend college ; none indicated this response for his mother. 

Analysis by orientations among the black Opportunity students of 
the questions concerning parental influence to attend college resulted 
in some interesting distinctions between the students of instrumental 
and intellectual orientations. Responses to the question which rated 
the importance to the father and mother that the respondent get a 
college education CQuestion 25 of the Questionnaire ) , indicated that 
mothers of instrument ally oriented students placed greater importance 
on their son or daughter getting a college education than the mothers 
of intellectually oriented students. This finding for the instruments lly 
oriented student is significant at the .05 level. While the mothers of 
the intellectually oriented students generally felt it was important for 
their son or daughter to get a college education, the mothers of the 
ins trumenta 1 ly oriented students placed even greater importance on attend' 

ing college. 

Similarly, on the question assessing the role which the parents 
played in the decision to come to college (Question 22 in the 
Questionnaire ) . we find that the mothers of ins trumenta lly oriented 
students played a more crucial role in the decision and were involved 
in thinking through the question of coming to college to a greater 
degree than the mothers of the intellectually oriented student. 

The mothers of the intellectually oriented students played a 



father was "really against by decision to go to college" although 
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supportive but less crucial role in the decision to come to college; 
the intellectually oriented student was more likely to have thought 
through the question of coming to college than the Instrumental 
student , 

Parental supportiveness for education is also evident in a 
question which delves into the parents' reaction if the respondent 
was not academically successful, if he just could not do the work. 
The question is tenuous in asking the student how his parents 
would feel if he were academically unsuccessful at the University, 
Nevertheless, 71% of the black Opportunity students perceived 
parental encouragement to continue their education at some other 
school, 13% felt their parents would have encouraged them to go to 
work; only 1% felt their parents would have been indif ferent’— _,, they 
really would not have cared whether I succeeded or failed," * 

The important factor in this series of questions, of course, is the 
perceived parental encouragement not only to attend college but to 
succeed academically. We will see later that the pressure to succeed 
ia. the academic area is particularly evident among the instrument ally 
oriented students. It is fortunate that these students, and in fact, 
the students of all orientations, perceive parental encouragement to 
attend college and to continue their education if unsuccessful at the 
University of Michigan. 



These percentages total 85 percent. Eleven percent Indicated 
something else" and 4 percent did not respond to the question. 
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B . Educational Level of Parents 

The following table represents the parents * level of 
formal education for the entire sample of students. 



Father Mother 







WOA 


WRS 


BOA 


BRS 


WOA 


WRS 


BOA 


BRS 


(1) 


Less than high 
school 


20% 


3% 


34% 


12% 


9% 


2% 


11% 


0% 


(2) 


Some high school 


14% 


3% 


18% 


8% 


31% 


1% 


29% 


11% 


<3) 


Completed high 
school 


36% 


23% 


24% 


14% 


34% 


42% 


31% 


26% 


(4) 


Some college 


22% 


22% 


18% 


18% 


22% 


20% 


19% 


25% 


(5) 


Completed college 


8% 


25% 


3% 


8% 


4% 


27% 


6% 


15% 


C6) 


Advanced Professional 
degree 


0% 


24% 


3% 


40% 


0% 


8% 


4% 


23% 




TOTAL 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



You will notice several interesting factors: The similarity of parental 
educational level among both black and white Opportunity students; 
the higher educational level among the black random sample with a 
higher percentage attaining advanced or professional degrees than any 
other group, including the white random sample; the educational level 
of the mothers within each group is generally equal to or higher than 
the fathers, regardless of race. 



There is no significant relationship between the parents * 
educational level and the orientation of the black Opportunity 
student. That is, the parents* level of education was of no 



significance in predicting the orientation of the black Opportunity 
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student. This Is In contrast to the findings of this and previous 

studies involving white students in which higher parental 

educational level was related to a higher intellectual orientation 

2 

among their children. While the results were not statistically 
significant, there was a definite trend among the white random sample 
in which a higher instrumental orientation was related to lower 
parental educational level, and a higher intellectual orientation to 
higher levels of parental educational attainment. 



Donald R, Brown, ’’Personality, College .Environment , 
and Academic Productivity," in American College , ed, by 
Nevitt Sanford, (New York: Wiley, 1962), pp. 536-562. 
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TABLE 8 

Relationship of Parents 1 Educational Level 
to Orientation, of Student 



Black. Opportunity Student 



Q. 7. How far did your father go in school? 



Instrumental Orientation 



Mean of 
Educational 







N 


% 


Level* 


S.D. 


(1) 


High in 
orientation 


38 


32 


2.37 


1.22 


(2) 


Average in 
orientation 


36 


31 


2,78 


1,46 


(3) 


Low in 
orientation 


44 


37 


2,39 


1.47 




TOTAL 


118 


100% 


2.50 


1,39 






F (2,115) - 


1.039 


(NS) 





Intellectual Orientation 



Mean of 
Educat ional 



* 




N 


% 


Level* 


S.D, 


(1) 


High in 
orientation 


39 


35 


2.61 


1.41 


(2) 


Average in 
orientation 


37 


34 


2.32 


1,43 


(3) 


Low In 
orientation 


34 


31 


2,76 


1.35 




TOTAL 


110 


100% 


2.56 


1,40 






F (2,107) 


- 0.919 


(NS) 





* Code ; 



O 



1 . 

2 , 

3. 

4. 




Less than high school 
Some high school 
Completed high school 
Some college 

i ■ 




5. Completed college 

6. Advanced or 
professional degree 
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TABLE 8 — continued 

Q, 7, How far did your mother go In school? 

Instrumental Orientation 



Mean of 
Educational 







N 


% 


Level* 


S.D. 


(1) 


High in 
orientation 


38 


32 


2,66 


1,17 


(2) 


Average in 
orientation 


36 


31 


3.00 


1.17 


(3) 


Low in 
o rientat ion 


44 


37 


3,11 


1.35 




TOTAL 


118 


100% 


2.93 


1.24 




F (2,115) 


- 1,453 


(NS, 


but a trend) 





Intellectual Orientation 



Mean of 
Educational 







N 


% 


Level* 


S.D. 


(1) 


High in 
orientation 


39 


35 


3.08 


O 

• 

Hi 


(2) 


Average In 
orientation 


37 


34 


2.73 


1.12 


(3) 


Low in 
o rientat ion 


34 


31 


3.00 


1.21 




TOTAL 


110 


100% 


2.94 


1.25 




F (2,107) 


- 0, 


792 


(NS) 





Code: 1. 

2 , 

3. 

4. 

5, 

6 , 



Less than high school 

Some high school 

Completed High school 

Some college 

Completed college 

Advanced or professional degree 
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TABLE 9 



Relationship of Parents* Educational Level 
to Orientation of Student 
White Random Sample 

Q, 7. How far did your father go in school? 

Instrumental Orientation 



Mean of 
Educational 







N 


% 


Level * 


S.D. 


(1) 


High in 
orientation 


23 


37 


4.00 


1.28 


(2) 


Average in 
o riant at ion 


23 


37 


4.26 


1,36 


(3) 


Low in 
orientation 


17 


26 


4.88 


1.27 




TOTAL 


63 


100% 


4,33 


1.33 




F (2,60) 




2.290 


(NS, but 


a trend) 








Intellectual 


Orientation 






N 


% 


Mean of 
Educational 

Level* S . D. 


CD 


High in 
orientation 


21 


34 


4,43 


1.43 


(2) 


Average in 
orientation 


20 


33 


4.40 


1,09 


(3) 


Low in 
orientation 


20 


33 


4,05 


1.47 




TOTAL 


61 


100% 


4,29 


1,33 




F (2,58) 




0.496 


(NS, but 


a trend) 



* Code: 1, 

2 , 

3, 

4. 



Less than high school 
Some high school 
Completed high school 
Some college 



Completed college 
Advanced or 
professional degree 




80 



5 

6 



65 



TABLE 9 — continued 



Q* 7. How far did your mother go in school? 



Instrumental Orientation 



Mean o f 
Educat ional 







N 


% 


Level* 


S.D. 


(1) 


High in 
orientation 


23 


37 


3.78 


1.04 


(2) 


Average in 
o r lent at ion 


23 


37 


3.74 


1.25 


(3) 


Low in 
orientation 


17 


26 


4.41 


0,87 




TOTAL 


63 


100% 


3.94 


1.10 




F (2,60) 


- 2, 


248 


(NS , but a 


trend) 



Intellectual Orientation 

Mean o i' 

Educat ional 

N % Level* S.D. 



(1) High in 





orientation 


21 


34 


3.95 


1.12 


(2) 


Average in 
orientation 


20 


33 


3.90 


1.21 


(3) 


Low in 
orientation 


20 


__33 


3,75 


1,02 




TOTAL 


61 


100% 


3.87 


1.10 






F (2,58) - 


0.179 


(NS, but 


a trend) 



* Code i 1 . 

2 . 

3 • 
4. 



Less than high school 
Some high school 
Completed high school 
Some college 



5, Completed college 
6* Advanced or 

professional degree 




84 ., 



66 



C . Closeness , Parentis 

The final factor possibly related to the importance which the 
parents placed on education 7 ies in the closeness of the parents to the 
student „ since emotional closeness provides a measure with which 
to infer the transmission of supportiveness for education from 
parent to child. Analysis of the entire sample showed both black 
and white opportunity students to be significantly closer in their 
relationship to their mother than the father, with a slight, but not 
significant tendency in the same direction among both black and white 
random sample students* 
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TABLE 10 

Closeness to Parents 

23 How close do you feel to your mother? 



White 



White 

Random 



Black 



Black 

Random 







Men 


Women 


Men Women 


Men 


Women 


Hen Women 


1. 


Extremely close 


2 


13 


8 


11 


26 


27 


9 


17 






14% 


50% 


23% 


37% 


46% 


45% 


43% 


52% 


2, 


Quite close 


8 


3 


17 


10 


21 


18 


7 


9 






58% 


12% 


50% 


33% 


36% 


30% 


33% 


27% 


3. 


Fairly close 


2 


4 


7 


7 


6 


9 


3 


5 






14% 


15% 


21% 


23% 


10% 


: 5 % 


14% 


15% 


4. 


Not very close 


2 


6 


1 


2 


3 


4 


2 


2 






14% 


23% 


n w 
Ofe 


7% 


5% 


7% 


10% 


6% 


5, 


Parent deceased 
or doesn ' t have 
any contact with 




















me now 


0 


0 


1 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 










3% 




3% 










TOTAL 


14 


26 


34 


30 


58 


60 


21 


33 






100% 100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Q. 


23 How close do 


you feel 


to your 


father? 


















White 






Black 






White 


Random 


Black 


Random 






Opportunity 


Sample 1 


Opportunity 


Sample 






Men 


Women 


Men Women 


Men Women 


Men Women 


1, 


Extremely close 


0 


6 


7 


8 


12 


11 


6 


7 








24% 


21% 


27% 


21% 


19% 


29% 


22% 


2, 


Quite close 


3 


4 


15 


12 


18 


12 


7 


11 






21% 


16% 


44% 


40% 


32% 


20% 


33% 


35% 


3, 


Fairly close 


2 


4 


10 


5 


13 


18 


5 


9 






14% 


16% 


29% 


17% 


23% 


31% 


24% 


28% 


4. 


Not very close 


4 


7 


1 


3 


6 


10 


2 


4 






29% 


28% 


3% 


10% 


10% 


17% 


9% 


12% 


5, 


Parent deceased 
or doesn * t have 
any contact with 




















me now 


5 


4 


1 


2 


8 


8 


1 


1 






36% 


16% 


3% 


6% 


14% 


13% 


5% 


3% 




TOTAL 


14 


25 


34 


30 


57 


59 


21 


32 






100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 
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The increased closeness to the mother among opportunity 



students may be related to the percentage of separation and sub- 
sequent absence of the father due to divorce and/or death among 
the Opportunity students. Twenty— two percent of both the black 
and white Opportunity students reported their parents were divorced 
or separated * An additional eight percent of the black Opportunity 
students, and 16 percent of the white Opportunity students, reported 
their fathers were deceased* Of those black Opportunity students 
whose parents were separated, 86% lived with their mother, 7 % with 
their father, and 7 % with someone else* The marital relationship 
among the parents of black and white random sample stude^ ts was 
very similar, with approximately 90 percent of both paren living 
together* 

Analysis of the black Opportunity students in terms of closeness 
to parents brought out an interesting distinction between the students 
of instrumental and intellectual orientations* Students of instrumental 
orientations were closer to bo th parents than were students of 
intellectual orientations* This is particularly evident when 
"closeness to mother” is considered* The ins t rumcntal ly oriented 
students were closer to the mother while intellectually oriented 
students had a more distant relationship with their mother. The rela- 
tionship for the intellectual students was significant at the .05 level* 
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TABLE 11 

Closeness t*o Mo thar "Father 
Among Instrumental— Intellectually Oriented 
Black. Opportunity Students 



Orientation 



Closeness 

to 

Mo ther 
N=118 



Closeness 

to 

Father 

N=116 



Instrumental 



-0.15 



-0.14 



Intellectual 



+ 0 . 20 * 



0.02 



Significant at the ,05 level 

Positive correlation related to decreased closeness 
Negative correlation r&lated to increased closeness 



Parental supportiveness and influence concerning educational 
objectlvas, if it had an effect at all, affected the students who 
now have Instrumental orientations. The mothers of the Opportunity 
students were more influential than the fathers, so that if the 
mother pushed her child to college, she pushed in specific goal 
oriented ways, tending to perceive college as a means to a better 
job, higher income, and a better life. Parental pressure to attend 
college had little, if any, affect upon students with intellectual 
orientations • 
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To summarize the comparisons of black Opportunity students 
of instrumental and intellectual orientations, students with 
intellectual orientations are more likely to have parents who express 
broader intellectual interests and greater personal involvement in 
educational activities and who place less importance on attending 
college so that the student himself made the decision to attend 
college to a greater extent than students with instrumental orientations,. 
Also, the parents of students with intellectual orientations placed 
less emphasis on education as a means to an end as evident among the 
instrumental students . 

The fact that the parents of ins t rumen tally oriented students 
had greater influence in their children getting to college, with no 
greater (and actually even less) general involvement in their 
children's early educational experiences, suggests that they viewed 
college in specific, goal-oriented terms. Instrumental students 
come from a home very oriented toward attending college as an end in 
itself. Intellectual. students come from a home where the parents have 
been involved in the educational process since early childhood. 

There is less emphasis on attending college as an end Jn itself and more 
emphasis on the continuing process of education. Both seem relevant 
backgrounds for their children's orientations. The instrumental 
students -eloseneas to their parents ties in with more black friends 
discussed in Chapter 6, — 





CHAPTER V 



The Black Opportunity Student 1 s Experience 
at the University of Michigan 

This chapter discusses the black Opportunity student's perceptions 
of the University of Michigan, the norms perceived as characteristic 
of the Michigan atmosphere, and the relationship of these perceptions 
to instrumental and intellectual orientations. Understanding the 
student's perceptions of Michigan serves as a backdrop for discussing 
the problems and tensions which black students experience, and the 
types of experiences which they identify as most meaningful in their 
life at the University of Michigan. 

A, Perceived Atmosphere of Michigan 

Colleges have certain characteristics and norms which can be 
described by a majority of students. One's perception of those char- 
acteristics will vary with the orientation of the student toward the 
University and will be dependent upon the importance which the student 
places on a variety of factors. Ana lagous to wearing different shades 
of glasses, the student's perception of the Michigan atmosphere will 
be tinted by his orientation to the college experience and, perhaps, 
by his race. Two groups of questions were used to assess the perceived 
atmosphere of Michigan. One group involved a series of questions with 
opposing pairs of phrases or adjectives which might be used to describe 
the Michigan atmosphere. Students were asked to choose, for each pair 

of phrases, the alternative that indicates how much the student felt 
* * 

either phrase characterized the Michigan atmosphere. One item involved 
the degree to which the student feels whether a genuine or superficial 
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academic concern and interest characterizes the Michigan atmosphere. 



The degree to which this factor is characteristic 


of Michigan 


involves 


a 


continuum from "choice A" 


being very 


characteristic to "choice B" 


being very characteristic, * 


as in the following exa 


rt.pl e . 






& 




Neither A 








A is very 


A is fairly 


nor B_ is 


B is fairly 


B is very 




charac- 


charac- 


charac- 


charac- 


charac- 




teristic 


teristic 


teristic 


teristic 


tcris tic 




of the 


of the 


of the 


of the 


of the 




Michigan 


Michigan 


Michigan 


Michigan 


Michigan 




atmosphere 


atmosphere 


atmosphere 


i atmosphere 


a tmo sphere 


A. 


Genuine aca- 












demic concerns 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




and interests 










B. 


Superficial 












academic con- 1 1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



cerns and 
Interests 

Tile second series of questions used to assess student perceptions 
of the Michigan atmosphere involved questions attempting to determine 
the specific influences the college experience may have had upon the 
student. Given a list of possible influences, the student reported 
the extent to which he felt the college had influenced him thus far, 
as in the following example. (See Questlonna ire , Q. 75, in Appendix 

C.) 

Interest in art and music : 

5 4 3 2 1 

marked some no somewhat much less than 

increase increase, change less when X entered 

college 

Responses were factor analyzed and factor loadings were used to com- 
bine items to form indices which were then correlated with race 
student orientations. 



0 




and 
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i* Supportiveness with Regard to Race 
a* Analysis of Racial Differences 

The following hypotheses relate race and attitudes toward 
race relations. 

Hypothesis Ones 

White students, more frequently than blacks, 
will report a genuine acceptance of black 
students as fairly characteristic of the 
Michigan atmosphere. 

Conversely, black students, more frequently 
than whites, will report a superficial 
acceptance of black students as fairly 
characteristic of the Michigan atmosphere. 



Hypo thesi s Two : 

White students, more frequently than blacks, 
will report somewhat friendlier feelings 
toward students of other races and a greater 
belief in integration since coming to the 
University. 

Conversely, black students, more frequently 
than whites, will report somewhat more antagonistic 
feelings toward students of other races and a 
greater belief in separatism since coming to 
the University. 



It is important to recognize that the black students are not 
a monolithic group. Within the black student group, these attitudes 
of superficial acceptance and antagonism toward whites are a function 
of the black student's acceptance of black separatist ideology, which 



leads to the following hypothesis. 
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Hypo thesis Three; 

The greater the black student’s acceptance 
of black separatist ideology, the more likely 
he will report a superficial acceptance of 
black, students at the University and more 
antagonistic feelings toward students of other 
races , 

Conversely, the less the black student’s 
acceptance of black separatist ideology, the 
less likely he will report a superficial 
acceptance of black students and antagonistic 
£ e ®3-ings toward students of other races. 

The rationale for the hypotheses involving white students 
assumes liberalism increases during the college years and, therefore, 
acceptance of students of other races will also increase. 

Coincident with increasing liberalism is the opportunity for inter 

racial discussions which may lead to mutual understanding. 

The black student’s feeling of superficial acceptance and anta- 
gonism toward students of other races is an indication of the black 
student’s distrust of whites. It ± s also an indication of an increasing 
lack of trust rather than increasing communication and mutual under- 
standing . 



Three questions concerning race relations provided the most 
significant black-white differences in the study. These three 
questions assess the genuineness— superficia lity of the white acceptance of 
black students at Michigan, the self-reported changes in attitudes 
toward "people of other races" since coming to Michigan, and attitudes 
about separatism and integration. No other questions resulted in the 
ex t re °ies of black— white responses as these three questions. 

O 
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The hypotheses were supported by the data as indicated in the 
following tables. 
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TABLE 12 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution 
Begirding Genuine or Superficial Acceptance 
of Negro Students 

Below are a number of pairs of phrases which might be 
used to describe the Michigan atmosphere. Check the 
alternative that indicates how much you feel either 
phrase characterizes the Michigan atmosphere. 



WOA WRS BOA BUS 

N % N % N % N % 

A, Genuine acceptance of 
Negro students is very 

or fairly characteristic 24 60% 40 63% 19 16% 9 17% 

of the Michigan atmos- 
phere 

(Code # 1 & 2) 

Neither alternative is 

characteristic of the 2 5% 8 12% 15 13% 7 13% 

Michigan atmosphere 

(Code #3) 

B, Superficial acceptance 
of Negro students is 

very or fairly charac— 14 35% 16 25% 81 67% 37 69% 

teristic of the Michigan 

atmosphere 

(Code # 4 & 5) 



Non 



Ascertainable : 



0 0% 0 0% 4 4% 1 1% 

40 100% 64 100% 119 100% 54 
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TOTAL : 



100 % 



76 



TABLE 13 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution. 

Regarding Feelings about other Races 
Total Sample 

Q. 75 Another thing we’re interested In Is the more specifie 
influences the college experience may have had on you. 

In what ways have your ideas about race and race relations 
changed at Michigan? 



WO A WRS BOA BRS 



Feelings about 


N 


% . 


. , N 


. % 


N 


% 


N 


% 


oth at races 


















Much friendlier (somewhat 
friendlier) feelings 
toward people of other 
races now 

(Code It 5 & 4) 


22 


55% 


27 


42% 


18 


15% 


8 


15% 


No change 

(Code #3) 


18 


45% 


33 


52% 


47 


39% 


22 


41% 


Much more (somewhat more) 
antagonistic feelings 
toward people of other 
races now 

(Code it! & 1) 


0 


0% 


4 


6% 


53 


45% 


24 


44% 


Non Ascertainable: 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


1% 


0 


0% 


TOTAL: 


40 


100% 


64 


100% 


119 


100% 


54 


100% 





TABLE 13 --Continued 



Attitudes about separatism 
and integration 

Much more (somewhat more) 
belief in integration now 
(Code it 5 & 4) 

No change 

(Code it 3) 

Much more (somewhat more) 
belief in black separatism 
now 

(Code #2 & 1) 

Non Ascertainable: 

TOTAL: 



WQA WRS BOA BRS 



N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


15 


38% 


29 


45% 


22 


18% 


6 


11% 


21 


54% 


26 


41% 


36 


30% 


22 


41% 


3 


8% 


8 


13% 


59 


50% 


26 


48% 


0 


0% 


1 


1% 


2 


2% 


0 


0% 


40 


100% 


64 


100% 


119 


100% 


54 


100% 



Sixty— one percent of the white student, both random sample 
and white Opportunity students, felt that "a genuine acceptance of 
Negro students was very or fairly characteristic of the Michigan 
atmosphere" while 68 percent of the black students reported that a 
"superficial acceptance of Negro students was fairly or very characteristic 
of the Michigan atmosphere," (See Table 12), Similar but less extreme 
results involved self reported changes concerning feelings toward 
students of other races and attitudes about separatism and integration. 

As a result of the college experience, 47 percent of the whites 
responded that they have friendlier feelings toward students of other 
races compared with only 15 percent of the black students. 

Forty— four percent of the blacks but only four percent of the whites 
felt more antagonistic toward students of other races. (Table 13), 
Similarly, 42 percent of the white students reported greater belief in 
integration compared with 16 percent of the black students. 



Forty— nine percent of the blacks Indicate greater belief in black 
separatism since coming to the University compared with 11 percent 
of the white students - (Table 13) - 



Responses to the integration— separatism question were very likely 



affected by the strong national feeling of black consciousness when 
this survey was conducted. The growing awareness of black pride 
and black identity was evident throughout the country at the time of 
data collection (Spring f 1969) and is even greater today. 

Nevertheless t the attitude of black students is clear. 

Underlying other attitudes toward their educational experience , which 
X will discuss below, is the predominant feeling among black students 
of a superficial acceptance by whites, including both the Opportunity 
students who are the foci of this study, and the black random sample 
students. In terms of their experience thus far at the University, 
black student© report more antagonistic feelings toward students of 
other races and a greater belief in separatism than integration* 

These perceptions contrast with those held by the white students 
and represent the most significant racial differences in the study. 



b , Relationship of Perceptions and Orientations 

Responses to these three questions involving racial attitudes 



among the black Opportunity students were analyzed to determine if 
students with instrumental and intellectual orientations felt more or 
less strongly about these issues. There was not sufficient variance 
in the responses of black students to these three variables to result 
in a signif leant relationship between instrumental and intellectual 
q - lent at ions and a genuine or superficial acceptance of black students; 
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a friendlier or more antagonistic feeling toward people of other 
races; and a greater belief in integration or separatism. 

TABLE 14 

Statistics Regarding 
Race Relations Variables 

Black. Opportunity Students 

Variable N Mean S . D . 

Genuine — superficial 

acceptance of black students 115 3.93 1.29 

(Q. 74, #5) 

■ 1 s Genuine acceptance is very characteristic of the 

Michigan atmosphere 

5 “ Superficial acceptance Is very characteristic 
of the Michigan atmosphere 

Friendlier — more antagonistic 
feelings toward people of other 

races (Q.75, k) 118 2,66 0.96 

1 « Much more antagonistic feelings toward people 
of other races 

5 — Much friendlier feelings toward people of 
other races 

Belief in integration 

or separatism (Q.75, 1) 117 2,64 1,03 

1 s Much more belief in black separatism 
5 *= Much more belief in Integration 
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TABLE 15 

Correlation Matrix of Instrumental 
and Intellectual Orientations with 
Race Relations Variables 

Black. Opportunity Students 

Variable Instrumental Intellectual 

Orientation Orientation 

N - 118 N ^ 110 



Genuine acceptance 

of blacks - 0* *03 0*03 

Friendlier feeling 
toward people of 

other races 0*14 — 0.02 

Belief in integration 0*13 — 0*05 



None of the correlations are statistically 
significant at the *10 level or less* 

A positive correlation indicates that students 
higher in the given orientation more often 
express the particular attitude 

A negative correlation indicates that students 
higher in the given orientation less often 
express the particular attitude 

The lack of significance among students of intellectual orientations 
as shown in Table 15 and a belief in integration— separatism is 
interesting in light of the black intellectual’s greater tendency 
to have white friends*^ 



A detailed discussion of peer selection occurs In Chapter 6 f 
P* 154 . 
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One might hypothesize that the tendency to have white friends would 

be related to greater belief in integration. Yet, there is no 

significant correlation between black students with white friends 

and belief in integration. The reason for this apparent paradox may 

be that the intellectually oriented tend to be more militant, as 

exemplified in their greater allegiance with the Black Panther 

organization and a rejection of the National Association for the 

Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) , which has a more integral ionist 

2 

approach, 

A fourth and final question utilized to assess the supportiveness 
or antagonism perceived in the Michigan environment concerns the extent 
to which black, students, as a group and by orientations, experience 
difficulty in the following four areas: difficulty in joining groups; 
competition for grades; prior faculty judgement regarding one’s 
ability,* and unfriendliness on the part of white students. (See Table 16) 



8ee Chapter 7 for a discussion of attitudes toward civil 
rights organizations. 
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TABLE 16 

Problems Experienced by Black. Opportunity Students 
Frequency and Percentage DiatributiQn 



Q, 95 We 1 re Interested in problems or stressful situations 
that black students may have at Michigan, Have you 
experienced any of the following situations here at 
Michigan? CTotal N = 119) 

A very Somewhat Not Non 

big of a really £\ ascer« 

problem problem problem tainable Total 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Difficulty in 
j oining groups 


12 


10% 


28 


24% 


76 


64% 


3 


2% 


119 


100% 


Competition for 
grades is more 
than X anticipated 


27 


22% 


50 


42% 


40 


34% 


2 


2% 


119 


100% 


Faculty seem to 
judge me as a 
second class student 


17 


14% 


51 


43% 


49 


41% 


2 


2% 


119 


100% 


White students don't 
make friends with me 


5 


4% 


18 


16% 


93 


78% 


3 


2% 


119 


100% 



The most significant problem experienced by black Opportunity 
students as a group were competition for grades and the feeling that 
•'faculty judge me as a second class student, 11 which were rated as a 
"very big problem" by 22 percent and 14 percent respectively of the 
black Opportunity students. When the options of "a very big problem" 
and "somewhat of a problem" are combined, the problems of competition 
for grades and "faculty seem to judge me as a second class student" 
are reported as problems by 65 percent and 57 percent of the black 
Opportunity students. Difficulty joining groups was listed as a 
problem by 34 percent of the students, while 20 percent reported that 
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"white students don’t make friends with me” as either a very big 
problem or somewhat of a problem. 

When analyzed by orientations, it is very evident that students 
with instrumental orientations tend to perceive an environment which 
is not particularly supportive for them, in marked contrast with 
students of intellectual orientations. CSee Table 17), 



TABLE 17 

Problems Experienced by Black Opportunity Students 
of Instrumental and Intellectual Orientations 
Correlation Matrix 





Problem 


Instrument al 
Orientation 


Intellectual 

Orientation 


a. 


Difficulty in joining 
groups N ® 116 


* 

0.21 


- 0.05 


b. 


Competition for grades 
is more than I antici- 
pated N - 117 


* 

0.19 


- 0.28 


c. , 


Faculty seem to judge 
me as a second class 
student N *= 117 


A* 

0.33 


- 0.15 


d. 


White students don’t 
make friends with me 
N = 116 


0.07 


- 0.03 



A positive correlation Indicates that students 
higher in the given orientation more often 
experience the particular problem 

A negative correlation indicates that students 
higher in the given orientation less often 
experience the particular problem 
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Difficulty in Joining groups and feeling that "competition for 
grades is more than X anticipated" are significant problems at the 
,05 level for the students with instrumental orientations which 
contrasts with the students of intellectual orientations fox whom 
competition was much less of a problem. There was no significant 
correlation (— 0 , 05 ) between an intellectual orientation and experiencing 
difficulty joining groups. Also feeling that "competition for grades 
is greater than anticipated" is negatively correlated (-0,28) with 
intellectually oriented students at the-^-.Ol level. 

Students of instrumental orientations feel that faculty seem 
to judge them as a second class student (^,01) whereas the intellectually 
oriented students do not feel this is a significant problem. 

The feeling of being judged as a second class student has a positive 
correlation (+.34), significant at the 01 level, with the question 
of "competition for grades being more than X anticipated; " as indicated 
above. Instrumental students also felt this academic pressure more 
frequently than intellectually oriented students. This suggests that 
the instrumental students * greater sensitivity to the issue of 
"second class citizenship" is related to their greater academic 
insecurity. 
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TABLE 18 

Correlation. Matrix, of Problems Experienced 
by Black. Opportunity Students 





Difficulty 

in - ■ . - 

Joining groups 


Competition 
for grades 
more- than 
Anticipated 


Faculty 
judge 
a second 
class student 




N = 116 


N -- 117 


N - 117 


Competition for 
grades more than 
anticipated 


** 

0,31 






Faculty judge a 
second class student 


** 

0.31 


** 

0.34 




White students not 
friendly N - 116 


sfc* 

0.31 


* 

0,19 


0.16 



** 



— . 05 level 
is. 01 level 



Variable 


N ' 


Mean 


S.D. 


Competition for . rades 


117 


2.11 


0.75 


Faculty judge a 
second class student 


117 


2.27 


0.70 


White students not 
friendly 


116 


2.76 


0.52 



Code ranges from 1 to 3: 1 = A very big problem 

3 83 Not really a problem 
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It is in teres ting to note, that the question concerning 
"white students don't make friends with me" was combined through 
factor analysis with the three questions involving competition, 
difficulty in joining groups, and feelings of faculty rejection. ^ 

The students with instrumental orientations are not experiencing a 
personal rejection; the basic problem is academic insecurity and 
feelings of •rejection are related to academic insecurity* There was 
no significant correlation between unfriendliness on the part of 
white students and instrumental (0,07) and intellectual (-0.03) 
orientations . 

As indicated in the following table, approximately eighty 
percent of all black students felt that unfriendliness among whites 
was "not really a problem at all." Among the entire group of black 
students in the study, only the black Opportunity women, and only 
eight percent of the total sample of black Opportunity women, reported 
unfriendliness on the part of white students as a "very big problem," 
No black Opportunity men, nor women or men in the black random sample 
identified unfriendliness in the "very big problem" category. 



3 



See Appendix H, 



Table 108 for correlation and factor loadings. 
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TABLE 19 

"White Students don’t Make Friends with me '* 
Frequency and Percentage Distribution Among 
Total Black Sample 



Q. 95 We're interested in problems or stressful situations 
that black students may have at Michigan . Have you 
experienced any of the following situations here at 
Michigan? 

Item g: "White students don't make friends with me," 





Black Opportunity 
Students 




Black Random 
Sample 




N 


Men 

% 


N 


Women 

% 


N 


Men 

% 


N 


Women 

% 


A very big problem 


0 


0 


5 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Somewhat of a problem 


10 


17 


8 


13 


2 


9 


6 


18 


Not really a problem 
at all 


46 


79 


47 


77 


18 


86 


26 


79 


Non ascertainable 


2 


4 


1 


2 


1 


5 


1 


3 


TOTAL 


58 


100% 


61 


100% 


21 


100% 


33 


100% 
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Before progressing further in discussion of the data. It may 
be helpful to briefly summarize the findings regarding the lack of 
supportiveness which black Opportunity students as a group perceive 
in the University of Michigan environment. When viewed in the context 
of fl what Is it like to be a black student at the University of Michigan," 
the basic feeling which underlies other attitudes about Michigan is a 
superficial acceptance of black students, and a feeling that, as a 
result of their experience thus far at the University, they have become 
somewhat more antagonistic toward students of other races. 

When the self-reported changes in attitudes among blacks 
(more antagonistic toward students of other races, greater belief in 
separatism) are combined with a feeling that superficial acceptance 
of black students by white students characterizes the Michigan 
atmosphere, and when these perceptions of blacks are directly opposed to 
the feelings of the majority of white students, it ia obvious that the 
University needs to be aware of the increasing polarization between 
blacks and whites and to take steps to ameliorate a potentially 
disruptive situation • 

2 . Other Perceptions Regarding the Atmosphere of Michigan 

Three other perceptions of the Michigan atmosphere which 
provided further insight into the attitudes of students with instrumental 
and intellectual orientations were the following; (1) interest in 
academic and social concerns; (2) encouragement for vocational 
specialization; and f3) the degree to which the collegiate experience 
is perceived to have enhanced personal growth and development. 
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a. Academic and Social Concern 

Students holding instrumental orientations perceive the 
Michigan atmosphere as having genuine academic concerns 01), an 

interest in culture and intellectual ideas (*C,01) s and as having a 
moderate degree of concern about social issues and problems (»*X0)* 
There was no significant correlation between the academic concerns 
questions, i„ e . : interests in academic concerns, culture, and 
intellectual ideas, and students with intellectual orientations. 

The intellectual students also felt that the Michigan atmosphere was 
not highly concerned with social issues and problems, significant at 
the *10 level. These results are to be expected because the 
intellectually oriented students are more concerned with intellectual 
ideas and social issues than the ins trumentally oriented students; 
they are consequently likely to feel that the campus as a whole is 
less involved than they with these concerns • 
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TABLE 20 

Correlation Matrix of Instrumental and Intellectual 
Orientations with Variables Involving Perceived 
Academic and Social Concerns at 
the University of Michigan 



Ins trumenta 1 and Intel lee tua 1 ly Oriented 
Black Opportunity Students 



Characteristics of the. 
Mchigan Atmosphere 



Genuine academic concerns 
and interests 
N ■= 113 

Genuine interest in culture 
and intellectual ideas 
N =* 113 

Greatly concerned about 
social issues and problems 
N = 113 



Ins t r ument al 



Intellectual 



0.26 



0.40 



0.15 









- 0.07 



- 0.10 



- 0.18 



& 



jc 

= , 10 level 
* _ 

— -£.01 level 



Positive correlation indicates that students 
higher in the given orientation more often 
express the particular interest or concern,. 

Negative correlation indicates that students 
higher in the given orientation less often 
express the particular interest or concern. 
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b * EncouraRln^ Vocational Specialization 

Another issue which I wanted to explore was the extent to 
which students perceived the Michigan atmosphere as encouraging early 
vocational specialization or encouraging students to 11 try out” and to 
think through a variety of fields prior to making a decision. 

My hypothesis was: "Students with instrumental orientations would 

perceive Michigan as encouraging students to think through the 
vocational question and not encourage early specialization . 11 
My reasoning involves the higher goal orientation among students with 
instrumental orientations coupled with the idea that individuals who 
score at the extremes (high or low) on a given dimension are likely to 
be more sensitive to the absence or presence of that dimension than 
individuals with more moderate feelings., Xn this example, students 
with higher goal orientation will be more likely to perceive encourage- 
ment to think through one 1 s vocational plans which is contrary to their 
orientation. The hypothesis was supported by the data as indicated in 
the following table. 
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TABLE 21 

Cor re 1 a t ions b e twe e n Pe r celved Enco ur a cement for Early 
Vocational Specialicati&n at the University of Michigan 
and Instrumental and Intellectual Orientatlona 

Bladk Opportunity Students 



Instrumental 
Orientation 
N 118 



Intellectual 

Orientation 



N - 110 



Encouraging early vocational 
specialization rathar than 

encouraging students to 11 try ^ 

□ut M and think through a — 0*17 0 a Q5 

variety of fields is 
characteristic of the 
Michigan atmosphere 

N » 112 



— 10 level 
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c , Positive Attitude Toward the College Experier - ^ 

A series of questions assessed the specific influences 
which the college experience may have had upon the student in terms of 
influencing him. in the following areas t clarity of occupational 
plans | increased ambition; excitement and enthusiasm about learning; 
concern about social issues and problems; greater self confidence; 
and greater clarity about the "general direction I want to take in life*" 
The general trend was for students to respond that college had 
influenced them in the positive direction in which college is considered 
to have an impacts i»e* , greater clarity of occupation plans , increased 
ambition, etc* f as in the following table. Rather than accept these 
results at face value s an index consisting of six variables formed 
through factor analysis was created to assess the ^positive attitude 
toward the college experience • " Correlations and factor loadings are 
in Table 109 in Appendix H. A positive attitude was defined as a 
general increase in the six items which compose the index. When the 
index was analyzed against the orientations of black Opportunity 
students, with one exception, the ins trumentally oriented students had 
a significantly positive attitude toward the college experience as 
indicated in Table 23* 
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TABLE 23 



Correlation Matrix of Variables Assessing 
Attitudes toward the College Experience among 
Instrumental and Intellectual Orientations 

Black Opportunity Students 

Q* 75 Another thing • -we v - re interested in is the more specific 
influences the college experience may have had for you* 
As far as you can judge, to what extent has the college 
influenced you in each of the following? 



Variables 




Instrumental 
Orientation 
N * 118 


Intellectual 
Orientation 
N = 110 


Index: Positive Attitude 
the college experience 


toward 

N*=119 


* 

0.18 


0.11 


Much greater clarity of 


occupational plans 


N=119 


0.11 


0.01 


Marked increase in 


ambition 


N=119 


•k^sik 

0.32 


- 0.12 


Much more excitement 
and enthusiasm about 
learning 


N=119 


** 

0.19 


0.10 


Much greater concern 
about social issues 
and problems 


N=119 


- 0.08 


0.17 


Marked increase in 


self-confidence 


N-119 


0.03 


0.15 


Much greater clarity 
about the general 
direction I want to 
take in life* 
life goals 


N=119 


0.04 


0.12 



* — *10 level 

** = *05 level 

*** “^.01 level 



Positive correlation Indicates that students 
higher in the given orientation more often 
experience the particular influence • 

Negative correlation indicates that students 
higher in the given orientation less often 
experience the particular influence. 
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Separate analysis of the six variables reveals that students with 
instrumental orientations indicated marked increase in ambition (■<. 01) 
and enthusiasm about learning ( ,>05). There was no significant 
correlation between students of intellectual orientation with the 
index assessing a "positive attitude toward the college experience , " 
nor did the intellectually oriented students indicate a sufficient* 
increase in any specific variable to be significant at the ,05 level, 

d . Summary 

Despite the superficial acceptance by whites which the large 
majority of black students experience, the instrument ally oriented 
students perceive a genuine interest in academic concerns and ideas 
at Michigan, attribute increased ambition and enthusiasm for learning 
to their college experience, and feel rather positive about the whole 
experience in spite of the problems of academic competition and 
difficulty in joining groups. The intellectually oriented students do 
not perceive the University as genuinely interested in academic concerns 
nor do they feel influenced by the college experience in traditionally 
defined ways, or indicate specific academic and personal problems. 

The ins 1 rumen tally oriented students have certain problems, particularly 
Involving competition and academic standards, but they feel they got 
more from the experience than the intellectually oriented students. 

They are working toward the degree and will receive the pay off they 
are looking for. The intellectually oriented students have academic 
security but feel less satisfied with the academic experience than the 
xnstrumentally oriented students. 



O 
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In the next section we will note that the students with 
instrumental orientations, those who want to do well academically', 
to become well prepared for an occupation, who are desirous of 
raising their socio-economic status, and who report a positive 
attitute toward their college experience, are most likely to experience 
academic pressure and resulting self questioning. 
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B . Anxieties and Problems Experienced 
1 • General Conments 

The previous section discussed the black student's 
perception of the Michigan atmosphere as it relates to the feeling of 
a lack of supportiveness for blacks within the University, 

This section focuses on the tensions and problems which students with 
instrumental and intellectual orientations experience. The following 
section discusses the types of experiences within the acade mi c 
env ^- ronraent which students find most meaningful. These two sections 
f er from the previous section in two very Important ways , 
former section stressed differences in the supportiveness of 
blacks by white and black respondents , On issues other than race 
relations, there are so few, if any, significant differences in the 
responses of students when analyzed by race, socio-economic level 
(such as Opportunity Award recipient) or sex that such comparisons 
are not illuminating except to highlight specific items. This means 
that students in general are experiencing similar problems regardless 
of racial, socio-economic and sex differences. The second point is 
a derivative of this "homogeneous" quality. Since so few significant 
differences in responses were related to race, socio-economic background, 
or sex, it seemed likely that analysis by ^orientations would provide 
greater insight into existing differences than analysis based on race, 
etc,, as separate variables. No attempt is made to prove casual 
re ^* a, * : ionshlps or interaction effects between orientation and specific 
experiences. The following discussion is based on analysis of the 
responses of the black Opportunity students as a group, followed by 
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separate analysis o£ the Instrumental and intellectually oriented 



student^ ^ Where differences attributable to racial, economic, or 



sex differences occur, specific mention will be made* 



2 . Among Black Opportunity Students 

Two questions in the Questionnaire listed a broad variety of 



experiences or situations which college students often describe as 
problems or crises during the college years. One question asked students 
to indicate the factor or factors which adversely affected their 
attaining an attempted grade point average, while a second question 
asked the students to rate the degree to which a variety of experiences 
or situations were a problem* The total of thirty-nine sometimes 
overlapping and related situations were reduced to the following five 
areas in which students experienced problems (1) academic press 
and resulting self questioning; (2) lack of interest in courses, 
lack of self-discipline ; (3) system blame; a tendency to blame the 

system rather than oneself for problems or failures; (4) feeling lost 
and overwhelmed by the University; and (5) family problems. 

Some of these areas are significantly related to students holding 
specific orientations while certain items within these broad areas are 
experienced to a degree by all students regardless of orientation. 

It is these latter problems experienced by black Opportunity students 
regardless of orientation which 1 will discuss first before turning 
to the problems experienced by students of instrumental and intellectual 
orientations. 

4 

Please refer to Appendix H, Table 110 for correlation 

and factor loadings of these indices. 
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TABLE 24 

Factors Involving Academic Pressure 
and Resulting Se If "Questioning 
B lack Opportunity Students 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution 

Q, 56 Many different factors may make it difficult for 
students to attain the grade average they have 
"actually tried for . ** Think of yourself . 

CHECK ALL THAT ARE APPLICABLE of the following, 
factors that you feel made it difficult for- you 
to attain the grade average you have "actually 
tried for." 



Not Identified Identified 
as a as a 

Problem Problem Total 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Heavy academic demands 


S3 


70 


36 


30 = 


119 


100% 


High school preparation 


77 


65 


42 


35 = 


119 


100% 


My ability 


106 


89 


13 


11 - 


119 


100% 


Stiff competition 


80 


67 


39 


33 - 


119 


100% 


Tension and anxiety 
about grades 


86 


72 


33 


28 - 


119 


100% 
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Thirty-five percent of the black Opportunity students indicated 
that high school preparation was a factor in their experiencing 
academic pressure and difficulty in attaining the grade point average 
they actually tried to achieve. Students are very conscious of 
differences in the quality of academic preparation and comment upon 
factors such as the quality, or lack of quality, in teaching and 
educational facilities in their secondary schools. In interviews with 
students conducted as a part of this research, several students 
commented that prior to their freshman year, they had not experienced 
classes which utilized more than one conceptual approach in analyzing 
a situation and consequently felt unprepared for classes and examinations 

requiring tli^m to compare and contrast various theories related to a 
given issue. 



In addition to the quality of teaching, students mention the lack 
of emphasis on academic prepration in high school and among many of 
their friends who do not plan to attend college, and the poor quality 
of educational facilities, particularly laboratory equipment. 



The identification of high school preparation as a problem area 
was one of the few factors in which there were significant differences 



in the responses of black Opportunity students and the white random 
samjjle. Approximately 35 percent of the black Opportunity students, 

40 percent of the white Opportunity students, and 24 percent of the 
black random sample identified high school preparation as a factor 
contributing to academic pressure in contrast to only 11 percent of 
the white random sample. Sixty-seven (67) percent of the three groups 
and 89 percent of the white random sample did not identify high school 
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preparation as a factor contributing to academic pressure. 



TABLE 25 

High School Preparation Identified 
as a Factor Contributing to Academic Pressure 
Total Sample 



High School High School 

Preparation Preparation 

Not a Factor Is a Factor Total 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


White Opportunity 
S tudents 


24 


60 


16 


40 = 


40 


100% 


White Random 
Sample 


57 


89 


7 


11 = 


64 


100% 


Black Opportunity 
Students 


77 


65 


42 


35 = 


119 


100% 


Black Random 
Sample 


41 


76 


13 


24 = 


54 


100% 


TOTAL 


199 


72 


78 


28 - 


277 


100% 
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A problem experienced by students regardless of race or 
orientation involves a lack, of interest in courses and/or a lack of 
self-discipline, and poor study habits, three variables which are 
highly intercorrelated. Among the total sample of students, poor 
study habits is highly correlated C+-70) with a lack of self-discipline, 
and (+.45) with lack of interest in courses. Approximately 45 percent 
of the black Opportunity students and also of the white random sample 
mentioned problems in this area. The high correlation between lack of 
self —discipline and poor study habits is interesting and helpful in 
interpreting the problem experienced by academic advisors and supportive 
services staff in advising students with poor study habits and/r low 
reading speed/comprehension to seek assistance in these areas, with 
a relatively low percentage of students initiating contact for assis- 
tance. Part of the problem is attributable to the doubt expressel by 
entering freshmen that they are in need of improving their study habits 
or reading speed, having performed well in high school, but the 
correlation of these variables strongly suggests that lack of self- 
discipline is also a factor. 
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TABLE 26 



Factors Involving Lack of Self-Discipline 
Interest in Courses 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution 
among Black Opportunity Students 



Students Who Do 
Not Identity 
These Factors 
As A Problem 
N % 



S tudents 
Who Identify 
These Factors 
As A Problem 
N % 



Total 
N % 



Poor study habits 


55 


46 


64 


54 = 


119 


100% 


My lack of interest 
In courses 


71 


60 


48 


40 = 


119 


100% 


My self —discipline 


70 


59 


49 


41 » 


119 


100% 




Among 


the 


White Random 


Sample 






Poor study habits 


38 


59 


26 


41 = 


64 


100% 


My lack of interest 
In courses 


40 


63 


24 


37 ^ 


64 


100% 


My self-discipline 


34 


53 


30 


47 = 


64 


100% 
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3 * Relationship of Problems and Student Orientations 

Turning to a comparison of the problems experienced by students 
of instrumental and intellectual orientations, it is evident that the 
ins t rumen tally oriented students, those who want to do well in their 
course work and become well prepared occupationally, feel tremendous 
pressure in the academic area. The whole idea of c f *’ 1 lege and academic 
pressure is wrought with tension for the ins trumentally oriented 
students. Within the area of academic press and resulting self- 
questioning, the instrumental students identified competition, 
anxiety about grades, and a "questioning of my academic abilities, — 
not doing as well as X had expected" as significant problems. 

These students are also more likely to feel the system is against them 
in terms of "exams which don * t permit me to show what I really know" 
and unfairness in grading, while students with intellectual orientations 
do not experience either of these problems, the finding for intellectual 
students was significant at the .05 level. These "system blame" factors 
take on additional significance when they are combined with the lack of 
supportiveness perceived by black students in general and those with in- 
strumental orientations particularly, as discussed in the previous section 
(see p. 83), When problems of competition for grades and experiencing 
difficulty joining groups are combined with taking exams which "don't „ 
permit me o show what X really know" and a feeling that the grading is 
unfair, it becomes clear that the students with instrumental orientations 
do not feel part of the academic mainstream, in contrast with the intel- 
lectually oriented students for whom these factors were less of a problem, 

O 

ERLC 
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TABLE 27 



Correlation between the Academic Press 
and System Blame Indices and Instrumental 
and Intellectual Orientations among Black 
Opportunity Students 





Instrumental 
Orientations 
N - 118 


Intellec tual 
Orientations 
N =110 


Index z Academic press and 
resulting self-questioning 
N=119 


0.18 


- 0.25 


Heavy academic demands 
N^119 


0,06 


* 

- 0.17 


High school preparation 
N=119 


0.15 


- 0.16 


i?y ability 

N=119 


- 0.09 


- 0.11 


Stiff competition 
N^119 


*** 

0,27 


** 

- 0,20 


Tension and anxiety 
about grades 
N— 119 


** 

0.19 


*** 

' - 0.25 


Index: System Blame 
N=119 


*** 

0.25 


- 0,16 



. 10 level 
.05 level 
.01 level 

Positive correlation indicates that students 
higher in the given orientation more often 
experience the particular problem. 

Negative correlation indicates that students 
higher in the given orientation less often 
experience the particular problem. 
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A fourth area in which students with instrumental orientations 
experience problems in contrast with the intellectually oriented 
itudents (the other three areas involved academic pressure* system 
blame* and difficulty in joining groups)* involves a feeling of being 
lost and overwhelmed by the University. There is no relationship 
between this and ins tnunsnta 1 orientations but there “ 3 a negative 
relationship (although not significant) between students high in 
intellectual orientations and feeling lost and overwhelmed. Students 
responded that they felt lost at Michigan "because it seemed so big 
and impersona l 11 combined with the experience of ''meeting people who 
seemed to know so much more than X, who were more cosmopolitan or 
who had been around so much more than I * 11 

The feeling of being overwhelmed by size and cosmopolitan nature 
of the student body contrasts with a personal isolation and loneliness* 
that is, a feeling that f, I can't find individuals or groups who are 
really congenial and with whom X felt happy . " The feeling of personal 
isolation and loneliness was not significantly related to either 
instrumental or intellectual orientations. 
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TABLE 30 

Correlation ofL Orientations to Variables 
Involving a Feeling of Being Lost and Lonely 

Black Opportunity SLudants 



Instrumental Intellectual 

Orientation Orientation 

N - 1IB N j* 110 

Environmental factors 

A feeling of being lost at 
Michigan because it seemed so 

big and impersonal 0*04 — 0.16 

The shock, of meeting people 
who seemed to know so much more 
than I , who were more cosmo- 
politan or had been around so 

much more than I 0*13 - 0.13 



Personal loneliness 



An inability to find individuals 

or groups who were congenial and 5 

with whom I felt happy - 0-22 +0.16 



A feeling of isolation or 
loneliness 



0*11 



+ 0*09 



<05 



Positive correlation indicates that students higher in 
the given orientation more often experience the 
particular problem . 

Negative correlation indicates that students higher in 
the given orientation less often experience the 
particular problem . 



The relationship between the inability to find individuals or 
groups who were congenial and instrumental orientations was not 
statistically significant when analyzed by analysis of variance . 
However s there was a definite trend for this particular problem 
to be less of a problem for students higher in instrumental 
orientation. 




Ill 



The only area in which students of intellectual orientations 
appear more likely to experience difficulty to a greater degree than 
students of instrumental orientations is in the relationship with 
their parents, although there is not a statistically significant 
relationship between family problems and higher intellectual 
orientations . You will recall that parental support iveness for 
education and the influence of the mother in the student’s decision 
to attend college was particularly strong for students of instrumental 
orientations, and that they tended to feel closer to their parents 
than students of intellectual orientations. The strength of emotional 
closeness and family supportiveness apparently continues in college 
so that students of' instrumental orientations appear less likely to 
experience problems in the relationship with their parents Chan students 
of intellectual orientations, although this finding is not statistically 
significant . 
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TABLE 31 

Correlation of Orientations to Variables 
I nvolving Family Problems 
B 1 a ck Opp or t uni ty S tudents 



Ins t rument al In tellec tual 

Orientations Orientations 

n - ns ; if - no 

(Q - 71) 

A problem In my relation- 
ship with my parents 

If = US - 0,15 0.08 

(Q* 71) 

Some family crisis like 
death, divorce in the 
family 

N = 118 - 0.07 0,02 

(Q. 56) 

11 Family problems , ,f 
identified as one of the 
factors making it difficult 
to attain the desired grade 
average this semester 

N ^ 119 0.04 - 0.08 



None of the correlations are statistically 
significant at the .10 level or less. 

Positive correlation indicates that students 
higher in the given orientation more often 
experience the particular problem. 

Negative correlation indicates that students 
higher in the given orientation less often 
experience the particular problem. 
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C * Important and Meaningful Experiences 

Having discussed the perceptions of the University atmosphere 
and the problems of the instrumental and intellectually oriented 
black Opportunity students, we are ready to turn to the experiences 
identified as important and meaningful during thair life at Michigan* 
The following hypotheses were proposed. 



Students with in tellect ual orientations w 
mention two types of experiences as particularly 
meaningful : 



1- Cosmopolitan— Intellectual Experiences* 
knowing students from different back.— 
grounds; having intellectual exchanges 
with friends; aesthetic experiences# 

2. The importance of self -discovery , self- 
insight; the discovery and development 
of new interests and talents. 

3. Students with Ins trumenta 1 orientations 
will mention class work , lectures, and 
academic life as most meaningful# 



Concerning the meaning fulness of the courses, 
classroom experience, and work done in connection 
with courses i 



4, Students with intellectual orientations 
will find the courses intellectually 
challenging • 

5. Students with instrumental orientations 
will not find the courses intellectually 
challenging# 



The first three hypotheses were supported by the data; 
hypotheses four and five were not supported* 
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The questions regarding important and meaningful experiences 
largely confirmed the construction gf the orientations and the 
hypotheses. Students with intellectual orientations identified 
intellectual types of experiences most meaningful and students with 
instrumental orientations identified academic, course— related 
experiences as most Important. Beyond this, however, lie soma very 
interesting findings regarding experiences which have an impact on all 
students regardless of orientation, experiences X refer to as 
"culturally broadening and enriching experiences 11 and "a search for 
identity . 11 X will begin this section with intellectual and 
instrumental orientations (hypotheses one through four) , the self- 
reported changes which these students feel the college has had upon 
them in terms of study habits, interest in art and music, attitudes 
toward traditional moral and religious beliefs, and then turn in greater 
detail to the "culturally broadening" and "identity— related" experiences 

1 - Cosmopolitan-lute 1 lec tua 1 Experiences 

Students with intellectual orientations report that having 
cosmopolitan, intellectual experiences have been most meaningful to 
them. Particularly important are "knowing students from very different 
backgrounds i " "discussing ideas and having intellectual exchanges with 
friends j " and "opportunities for esthetic experiences such as muaic v 
drama, and art* 11 Individually creative types of experiences such as 
individual study, research, writing, and art work are also important,. 
There was no significant correlation between these activities and an 
instrumental orientation, while there was either a definite trend or a 



significant correlation for each of these activities with an 

ERIC 



intellectual orientation. 



6 



A separate analysis was performed of these four variables 
with the respondent T s year in school to determine if there 
was any relation between the responses to these items and 
year in school. The only significant finding involved the 
importance of l, knowing students from very different back^ 
grounds , 11 As the data below indicates t knowing students 
from different backgrounds is more important to freshmen 
and sophomores and less important to the upperclass student. 
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2 . Course Related Experiences 



The most meaningful activity for students with instrumental 

%. 

orientations involved course-related experiences, both the ^'lassroom 

experiences as well as boohs read and other work performed i!|k 

connection with the courses. There was a definite tendency f ov the 

% 

ins trument ally oriented students to find the courses not only ^ 

V; 

interesting but very exciting and stimulating. As indicated in 

Table 34, there is a definite trend among the high ins trumenta lly W. 

oriented students, but not among the high intellectually oriented •- 

students , to express greater interest in and receive stimulation 

from the course work ( ,05). The instrumental students also 

felt the courses challenged them to produce to the limits of their 

intellectual and creative capacities (.05) while no significant relation 

ship was obtained for the intellectual students. In addition, students 
high in instrumental orientation are less likely to have felt "a real 
let down since my expectations of an academic challenge were not ful- 
filled . n The highly intellectual students are more likely to have 
f^J-t their expectations of an academic challenge were not fulfilled. ^ 



These results are very similar to the Instrumental 
and intellectually oriented students in the white 
random sample. See Appendix X, Table 115, 
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Code ranges from 1 to 5:1= of crucial importance 

5 = not at all important 
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Code ranges from 1 to 4 : 1 = very often 

4 = haven't had this experience 
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I felt a real let-down since my expectations of an 
academic challenge were not fulfilled 
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Consequently, Hypotheses four and five were not supported by 
the data* Xn formulating these hypotheses, X assumed the academic 
coursework would be intellectually stimulating and particularly for 
the more conceptually oriented intallectual student. Similarly, X 
assumed the instrumental student would be less likely to appreciate 
intellectual complexities and find the courses less challenging, 

I n retrospect, the intellectually oriented students do not appear 
sufficiently stimulated by the academic fare which does challenge the 
Ins t rumen cal students to perform to the limits of their intellectual 
and creative capabilities, 

3 , importance of Faculty 

Interestingly enough, both the course related experiences 
the importance of "getting to know faculty, seeing and talking 
with them outside of class” appear more important to the black 
instrument ally oriented student than to the black intellectual. 
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TABLE 35 

Importance of Faculty to Students High— Average -Low 
in Instrumenta 1 and Intellectual Orientations 
Black Opportunity Students 



Q* 70 In fch© lifo you have led at the University } 
vhat experiences have been most Important 
and jnBaniiigf ul to you ? Check how linpof tant 
the following experience has been to you in 
your life at Michigan. 

n Getting to know faculty, seeing and talking 
with them outside of class. 11 





N 


Instrumental Orientation 

% Mean S.D. 


high In orientation 


38 


32 


3.08 


1.07 


average in orientation 


36 


31 


3.50 


0.88 


low in orientation 


44 


37 


3.54 


0 • 90 




118 


100% 


3.38 


0.97 




F 


(2,115) - 


2.838 


(<.10) 






high in orientation 
average in orientation 
low in orientation 

Code? 5 point scale: 1 ^ 

5 = 



Intellectual Orientation, 





% 


Mean 


39 


35 


3.28 


37 


34 


3.32 


34 


31 


3.53 


HO 


100% 


3.37 


F 


(2,107) = 


0.636 



of crucial importance; 
not at all important 



S.D. 
1* 05 
0.91 
0.99 



Refer to Table 115 in Appendix X for comparison 
with white random sample 




0.98 
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I find two things particularly important in these results. 

First , students of instrumental orientations came to college interested 
in studying and hoped to do well academically with the expectation of 
a better life after graduation. They have found the classes 
challenging and are generally satisfied with their academic experiences , 
despite considerable self —q aestioning as to whether they will be 
academically successful. The intellectually oriented students, 
having broader conceptual and esthetic interests, find the classroom 
work, lectures, reading, and discussions of less importance than the 
instrument ally oriented students and are less satisfied with their 
academic experience . 

The second point involves the importance attributed to working 
with and getting to know faculty, which was of greater importance to 
the instrument ally oriented black student than the black intellectual? 
White faculty do stimulate the instrument ally oriented black students, 
but have little effect upon the black intellectuals. These results are 
also true for the white instrumental and intellectually oriented students 
(3ee Table 116 in Appendix I) , 



An analysis of the content of student-faculty interaction 
outside of class was not significantly related to students 
higher in instrumental or intellectual orientations. None of 
the following four content areas in Question 84 were signifi- 
cantly related to students higher in either orientation! 
discuss a personal problem; ask a question about a course; 
just chat; discuss work X do for him. (See Appendix C for 
Questionnaire) There was a significant relationship, at the 
^.05 level, t.^wetn students higher in intellectual orientation 
and discussing an intellectual topic of mutual interest with 
faculty outside of class. There was no significant relation- 
ship between students higher in instrumental orientation 
and this variable. 
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The black and white intellectuals appear similar in their 
disenchantment with their formal educational experience, both in the 
classroom and in their lack of involvement with faculty, 

Botn black and white intellectuals want to know students from different 
backgrounds, want to have intellectual exchanges with friends, 
and value esthetic experiences. The intellectual student tends to be 
put off by classes which they feel are not stimulating, and does 
not feel getting to know and talking with faculty is as important as 
instrumenLally oriented student. The ins t rumen tally oriented 
student finds the classes stimulating and feels that his acquaintance 
faculty has been a particularly meaningful experience for him. 

It appears that the present undergraduate educational program In a 
large university is not particularly attractive to the intellectual 
s tudent , neither black nor white. By failing to challenge him in the 
classroom, the Intellectual student seeks stimulation elsewhere, 
and tends to find stimulation in his peer group, by reading beyond the 
class assignments, and independent reading. 

4, Self-Reported Changes 

In addition to the importance placed on various types of academic 
experiences, the influence of the college experience can also be assessed 
through self-reported changes in various areas, I have already discussed 
the self-reported increase In ambition and enthusiasm for learning by 
Instrument ally oriented students in the previous section of this chapter 
dealing with perceived atmosphere of Michigan, p. 93, 

Three additional areas of change involve study habits, interest in art 
and music, and attitudes toward traditional moral and religious beliefs. 
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Consistent with, the importance placed upon academic preparation, 
instrumental students reported improved study habits while there 
was no correlation between students of intellectual orientation 
and change in study habits. The intellectually oriented students 
indicated increased interest in art and music while the instrumental 
students did not report any change in their aesthetic interests. 

The third area in which the college experience has been influential 
involves attitudes toward religious beliefs and toward sexual standards 
and values, A higher proportion of change was reported in the attitude 
toward sexual mores than toward religious beliefs, with the predominant 
change in both areas in the direction of less acceptance of traditional 
beliefs. It is interesting to note that approximately equal proportions 
of men and women report a change in religious attitudes but change in 
sexual standards and values occurs more frequently among women than men. 
The following table indicates the responses to these questions. 
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TABLE 36 

Frequency Distribution of Attitudes 
toward Traditional Religious Beliefs 

Black Opportunity Students 

Q* 75 i. To what extent has the college experience influenced 
your attitude toward traditional religious beliefs? 



Men Women 





4 


N 


% 


N 


% 


CD 


Much less acceptance 
of traditional religious 
beliefs 


7 


12 


6 


10 


(2) 


Somewhat less 
accept ance 


17 


29 


16 


26 


<3) 


No change 


29 


50 


35 


57 


W 


Somewhat greater 
acceptance 


3 


5 


3 


5 


(5) 


Much greater 
acceptance 


2 


4 


1 


2 




TOTAL 


58 


100% 


61 


100% 
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TABLE 37 

Frequency Distribution of Attitudes 
toward Sexual Standards 
Black Opportunity Students 



Q. 75 j * To what extent has the college experience influenced 
your attitude toward sexual standards and values? 



Hen Women 







N 


% 


N 


% 


(1) 


Much more liberal 
and non— traditional 


6 


10 


9 


15 


(2) 


Somewhat more liberal 
and non— traditional 


23 


40 


34 


56 


(3) 


No change 


28 


48 


15 


24 


(4) 


Somewhat more traditional 
and conservative 


1 


2 


1 


2 


(5) 


Much more traditional 
and conservative 


0 


0 


2 


3 




TOTAL 


58 


100% 


61 


100% 




152 
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The correlation between attitudes toward traditional religious 
beliefs and traditional sexual standards and values for all respondents 
(N^277) was +.31 which is significant beyond the .01 level. 

The analysis of attitudes toward religious beliefs and sexual standards 
among instrumental and intellectually oriented black Opportunity 
students is presented in the following tables. 





Analysis of Attitudes toward Religious Beliefs 
and Sexual Standards among Instrumental and 
Intellectual Oriented Black Opportunity Students 
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Range of Intellectual Orientation: 19-92 
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You will note an increasing value of the mean of the 
instrumental orientation as the responses move from "much less 
acceptance of traditional beliefs (more liberal)" toward "no change," 
This trend among the instrument. .1 ly oriented students away from 
non— traditional or liberal attitudes suggests a continued acceptance 
traditional religious beliefs and sexual standards , 



The responses to questions concerning meaningful experiences at 
the University appear consistent with the orientations of these students. 
The importance which students of instrumental orientations place on 
course work and doing well academically, combined with the academic 
pressure they experience, is consistent with their concern for effective 
study habits. It is very likely that as freshmen these students had 
less effective study techniques and consequently had the greatest 
opportunity to experience improvement in this area. Similarly, the 
intellectually oriented students have a significantly higher interest 
In esthetic concerns than instrument ally oriented students, and are 
more likely to attend concerts and art exhibits. The tendency of 
students with instrumental orientations to indicate less, if any, 
change in their attitude toward traditional religious beliefs and 
sexual standards is consistent with their, greater desire for structure 
and with their tendency to participate less than students of intellectual 
orientations in discussions which challenge existing beliefs. 
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As mentioned earlier, the most interesting findings concerning 
meaningful student experiences were those involving a "cultural - 
cosmopolitan, broadening" and a "search for identity." A cultural- 
cosmopolitan broadening index was composed of the following three 
variables by factor analysis. 

The importance placed on "learning more 
about literature, art, and music; " 

The importance placed on "meeting new types 
of people 1 have never met before;" 

The importance placed on "developing better 
patterns of speech" 

The correlation and factor loadings of these variables ii forming 
the "cultural— cosmopolitan broadening" index are given in 1 Hie 111 
in Appendix H. The correlation of these variables with insr.rv aental 
and intellectual orientations is given in the following table . 



9 
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TABLE 39 

Correlation of Cultural-Cosmopolitan Broadening 
Variables and Orientations among 
Black Opportunity Students 



Orientation 



Instrumental Intellectual 

Variable N = 118 N = 110 



Cultural-Cosmopolitan 






Broadening Index 


0.26 


0.24 


Importance of learning 
more about literature * 
art, and music 


* 

0.19 


0.16 


Importance of meeting 
n ew tyoes of nennU 


0.02 


0.36 


Importance of developing 
better patterns of speech 


•** 

0.35 


0.04 



* 



* * 05 



** 



= ,01 



o 

ERIC 
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I the high correlation 01) between this index and instrumental 

and intellectual orientation particularly interesting. (This high 
relationship (<• 01 level) exists for all five orientations in the 
study). Tills means that all students, regardless of orientation, feel 
that these culturally broadening experiences are very important. 

The importance of specific experiences within the areas of 
cultural broadening does vary with student orientation. Learning more 
about music, art and literature ( .05) and developing better patterns 
of speech (<,, 01) are correlated with instrumental orientations, 
while learning about music, art, and literature (^.05) and "meeting 
types of people X have never met before" («.01) are correlated with 
intellectual orientations. These findings present a somewhat self— 
denigrating description of the instrumental student for whom academic- 
occupational preparation and "raising my social or economic status" 
is also important. The ins t rumen tally oriented student appears to be 
saying that in spite of, or in addition to, their goal orientation, 
they are concerned with self -bet terment and want to learn more about 
music, art, and literature, and develop better patterns of speech, 
while in college • 

A second area which involves virtually all students is a broadly 
defined "search for identity." Two identify areas identified by means 
of factor analysis I refer to as a "self-searching aspect" and a 
"philosophical search- for identity." The self-searching aspect involves 
two items from Question 70 in the Questionnaire , "the importance of 
being on my own — the sheer experience of being independent" and "the 
importance of self-discovery, self-insight — the discovery and develop- 
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ment of new Interests and talents , " The second area to which X refer 
as a "philosophical search for identity" is a combination of three 
interrelated items from Question 50: the importance of "developing a 
a well thought out philosphy of life;" "developing my understanding of 
people and the factors which influence their feelings, thoughts, 
mid actions;" and "finding a sense of purpose in life," The correlation 
and factor loadings of these variables in forming the two identity 
indices are given in Table 112 in Appendix H. The correlations between 
identity issues and instrumental and intellectual orientations is given 
in the following table. 
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TABLE 40 

, _ Correlation of Identity V ariables 

— nd Orientations among Black Opportunity Sfcudents 



Orientation 



Identity Area 


Instrumental 
N - 118 


Intellectual 
N - 110 


"Self-Searching Aspect" 


Index 0 . 22 


0. 19 
0.06 


Being independent 


Z - ** 
0.30 


Self —discovery; self— 
insight 


0.07 


0.25 



llEhllosonhical Search 
Po.r Identity 11 Index 


0.16 


0.19* 


Developing a philosophy 


of life 


- 0.01 


0.11 


Understanding people 


0,07 


0.18* 


Find a purpose in life 


** 

0.28 


0.13 



* 

= ,05 

** 

= ,01 



Positive correlation indicates that students 
higher in the given orientation more frequently 
feel the particular experience is important 

Negative correlation indicates that students 
higher in the given orientation less frequently 
the particular experience is important 
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The important aspect of the identity factors is that students 
of both orientations are dealing with the question of self identity. 
Certain aspects of the identity question hold greater importance for 
students of specific orientations; that is, students vary in the degree 
of importance which they place on certain identify Issues. When the 
two variables composing the "self-searching" identity area were analyzed 
orientations , we find that the importance of "being on my own, the 
sheer experience of being independent** is highly correlated with 
instrumental orientations (-6.01). While not statistically significant 
there is a definite trend that increasing intellectual ism is related 
to increased importance of self-discovery, self -insight — the discovery 
and development of new interests and talents.*' 

When the area to which I refer as "philosophtcal search for 
identity" is analyzed by orientations, students of instrumental 
orientations place greatest importance on "finding a sense of purpose 

life (^h. 01) while the intellectual students place greatest importance 
on developing my understanding of people and the factors which influence 
their feelings, thoughts, and actions," ( .05) . The importance which 
instrumental students place on finding a sense of purpose in life and 
developing a philosophy of life is interesting because it implies an 
openness to new experiences. Students of instrumental orientations 
come to college with specific goals, oriented toward elasswork, 
desirous of a definite structure, and yet they feel that something 
which is very important in their college experience is finding a sense 
purpose on life and thinking through my philosophy of life. 



0 
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Vocationalism, at least among black students* is tied to the issue 
of relevance. The conceptual interests among students of intellectual 
orientations may explain their greater involvement in developing greater 
understanding of people rather than finding a sense of purpose in life 
which characterizes students of instrumental orientations. 

While very little research has been done to differentiate 
identity issues, or to determine if an evaluation of identity needs 
exists in the Maslowian sense (similar to Maslow's hierarchy of needs), 
^•t seems likely that "finding a sense of purpose in life" is a more 
fundamental , more basic, identity issue which precedes considering 
one’s relationship with others. It seems logical that one needs to 
have settled, or at least be generally satisfied with his interpre- 
tation of some purpose in life before attempting to understand other 
people* Whether such an evaluation among identity issues exists may 
be an area for further research. 
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Differences In Black-White Responses 
to Race Relations Questions 

Underlying attitudes toward their educational experience is 
the predominant feeling among black students of a superficial 
acceptance by whites, including both the Opportunity students who are 
the foci of this study and the black random sample students# 

In response to a question inquiring, 11 in what ways have your ideas 
about race relations changed at Michigan, " black students report more 
antagonistic feelings toward students of other races and a greater 
belief in separatism than integration. These perceptions contrast 
with those held by the white students and represent the most 
significant racial differences in the study. 

The fact that blacks feel more antagonistic toward whites during 
their experience at Michigan is a problem. The issue is not that this 
is a problem at the University of Michigan, but a problem which probably 
occurs at other institutions as well. The University must be aware of 
the increasing polarization between blacks and whites and take steps 
to ameliorate a potentially disruptive situation, 

2 , Problems Experienced by Opportunity Students 

The most significant problems experienced by black Opportunity 
students as a group involved the following four areas : (1) academic 

press and resulting self -questioning; (2) a feeling that the system 
is against them; (3) feeling lost and overwhelmed by the University; 
and (4) experiencing difficulty in joining groups. ArfiTth problem 
experienced by students regardless of race or orientation involved 
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a lack of Interest in courses and/or a lack of self-discipline, and 
poor study habits, three highly related variables. 

When analyzed by orientations, it is evident that students with 
instrumental orientations tend to perceive an environment which, is 
not supportive for them, in marked contrast with students of intellectual 
orientations. With the exception of a lack of interest in courses, 
each of the above problems are more highly related to students higher 
in instrumental orientations than to students higher in intellectual 
orientations. The instrument ally oriented students, those who want 
to do well in their coursework and become well prepared occupationally, 
feel tremendous pressure in the academic area. The whole idea of college 
and academic pressure is wrought with tension for the ins trumentally 
oriented students. Within the area of academic press and resulting 
self -questioning, the instrumental students identified competition, 
anxiety about grades, and a "questioning of my academic abilities, 
not doing as well as I had expected',' as significant problems. 

These students are also more likely to feel the system is against them 
in terms of "exams which don't permit me to show what I really know" 
and "unfairness in grading," while students with Intellectual 
orientations do not experience either of these problems. 

The "system-blame" factors take on additional significance when they 
are combined with the lack of supportiveness perceived by black 
students in general and particularly by students of instrumental 
orientations. When problems of competition for grades and experiencing 
difficulty joining groups are combined with taking exams which "don't 
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permit me to show what I really know” and a feeling that the grading 
is unfair* it becomes clear that the students with instrumental 
orientations do not feel part of the academic mainstream in contrast 
with the intellectually oriented students for whom these factors pose 
less of a problem* 

The problem which the intellectually oriented students 
experience tend to involve interpersonal relationships rather than a 
questioning of academic competency. Students higher in intellectual 
orientation more often experience a feeling of social Isolation 
and loneliness than students higher in instrumental orientations. 
Intellectually oriented students indicate they are ’’unable to find 
individuals or groups who were congenial and with whom I felt happy” 
and "feel isolated and lonely." 

3* Important and Meaningful Experiences 

The most important experiences of the black Opportunity students 
involve academic experiences— the importance of faculty and course- 
related experiences; culturally broadening experiences* and a search 
for identity. Both the course related experiences and the importance 
of "getting to know faculty* seeing and talking with them outside of 
class are more important to the students higher in the Instrumental 
than intellectual orientations. The Instrument ally oriented student 
has found the classes challenging and is generally satisfied with his 
academic experience* despite considerable self ^questioning concerning 
whether they will be academically successful. The Intellectually 
oriented students* having broader conceptual and esthetic interests* 
finds the classroom work, — lectures * reading, and discussions of less 
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Importance than the instrument ally oriented student and is less 
satisfied with his academic experiences. 

The importance attributed to working with and getting to know 
faculty is of greater importance to the instrument ally oriented black 
students than the black intellectual. White faculty do stimulate the 
instrument ally oriented black students, but have little effect upon 
the black intellectuals. These results are also true for the white 
instrumental and intellectually oriented students. The black and 
white intellectuals appear similar in their disenchantment with the 
traditional educational experiences, both the classroom experience 
and the lack of involvement with faculty. The intellectual student 
tends to be put off by classes which they feel are not stimulating, 
and they do not feel getting to know and talking with faculty is as 
important as the instrument ally oriented student. The ins t rumen tally 
oriented student finds the classes stimulating and feels that his 
acquaintance with faculty has been a particularly meaningful experience 
him. It appears that the present undergraduate educational 
program in a large university is not particularly attractive to the 
intellectual student, neither black nor white. By failing to challenge 
him in the classroom, the intellectual student seeks stimulation else- 
where, and tends to find stimulation in his peer group, by reading 
beyond class assignments and independent reading. 
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All students regardless of orientation, feel that the 
"culturally broadening experiences" are very Important. 

(The three variables include: "learning more about literature, 
art, and music-" "meeting new types of people;" and "developing 
better patterns of speech.") The instrumental students place 
greater importance on learning more about music, art, and literature 
and developing better patterns of speech, while the intellectually 
oriented students tend to stress the importance of esthetic experiences 
and "meeting new types of people X have never met before," 

These findings present a somewhat self-denigrating description of the 
instrumental student who appears to be saying that, in spite, of, or in 
addition to, academic-occupational preparation related to raising their 
social or economic status, they are concerned with self-betterment and 
want to learn more about music, art, and literature, and develop better 
patterns of speech while in college. 

Students of both orientations are dealing with the question 
of self-identity. Certain aspects of the Identity question hold 
greater importance for students of both orientations; that is, 
students vary in the degree of importance they place on certain identity 
issues. The importance of "being on my own, the sheer experience of 
being independent" is highly correlated with instrumental orientations. 
There is a definite trend, although not statistically significant, for 
increasing intellectual ism to be related to increased importance of 
"self 1 —discovery , self— insight , — the discovery and development of new 
interests and talents." 
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Students of instrumental orientations place greatest importance 
on "finding a sense of purpose in life" while the intellectual students 
place greatest importance on "developing my understanding of people 
and the factors which influence their feelings, thoughts, and actions." 

The importance which instrumental students place on finding a 
sense of purpose in life, and developing a philosophy of life, is 
interesting because it implies an openness to new experiences. 

Students of instrumental orientations come to college with specific 
goals, oriented toward elasswork, desirous of a definite structure, 
and yet they feel that finding a sense of purpose in life and thinking 
through a philosophy of life are very important in their college 
experience. Voeaf ionalism, at least among black students, is tied 

to the issue of relevance. The conceptual interests among students 
of intellectual orientations may explain their greater involvement 
in developing greater understanding of people rather than finding a 
sense of purpose in life which characterizes students of instrumental 
orientations . 
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Peers And Referent FigurRg 

The major thrust of this chapter la to analyte the peers 
and referent fibres of Opportunity Award students. In the analysis 
I Win loot at the following factors: the extent to which students 
and/or faculty are chosen as friends and as referent figures; the 
extent of Interracial friendships; the relationship between student 
orientation and the selection of a student or faculty referent figure 
the relationship between student orientation and the race of the 
referent figure. I will also explore the reasons motivating the 
respondent-referent figure relationship and the types of relation- 
ship Which exist. By type of relationship. I me an the extent to 
which the respondent-referent figure relationship ls exclusive to the 
respondent or if this relationship is shared by other students in 
addition to the respondent. Finally, I will dia cuss the relationship 
between referent figures and academic aspirations and performance. 

A, Peers 

1 * Identit y of Feers 



We know from previous 
choose students rather than 
tty- hypo theses regarding the 
following: 



research that students will usually 
faculty as their best friends, 
selection of peer groups were the 



1 . 



Opportunity students will choose other black, 
students rather than white students as friends, 

friendships ? re ^ ** * lla±t “ d desree ° f ial 
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2* Intellectually oriented black students will choose 
white friends more frequently than instrument ally 
oriented students . 

The rationale for the selection of white rather than black students 
as friends lies in the reason motivating the friendship* 

X hypothesized that intellectually oriented students will choose 
friends with whom they can share ideas and enjoy intellectual exchange 
Due to the predominantly white student population, the intellectually 
oriented blacks will be more likely to meet white rather than black 
intellectually oriented students* Because of their common interests , 
black intellectuals will be more likely to select an intellectually 
oriented white student than an instrument ally oriented black student* 
Because of the academic pressures which students with instrumental 
orientations experience, they are likely to choose friends with whom 
they could share emotional support, and these would most likely be 
other black students* These two hypotheses were supported although 
the rationale underlying the friendship selection was not particularly 
conclusive. This will be discussed in detail on pages 166-167. 

Students were asked to Identify their three best friends at the 
University of Michigan as indicated below* (See Appendix C for 
Ques tionnaire . ) 

Q.31. First, who would you say are your three best friends 

here at Michigan— the people you feel pretty close to, 
whether fellows or girls, fellow students or anyone 
else in your life at the University, 

Please print the names of these friends in the appro— 
priate spaces below and indicate their sex, race, and 
class year* 

1 




o 
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Please name three friends, even if some of these are 
not as close as the others, 

(Remember, we are interested in your three closest 
friends in your life here at Michigan, including 
men and women, students and non— students) . 

For a large portion of the analysis, X utilized responses to 
the questions involving the three friends. In analyzing the content 

reasons for the basis of the friendship, I focused the analysis 
on the person identified as Friend 1. 



Analysis of the total 277 respondents provided the following 
description of Friend 1, Ninety-two percent C9?,%) are undergraduate 
students, four percent (4%) are graduate students, two percent (2%) 
are non-students, and one percent (1%) were teaching fellows or 
faculty, There was no significant difference in these responses for 
any of the four groups of students: White Opportunity* White Random 
Sample; Black Opportunity* Black Random Sample, 1 

The data on interracial friendships is more interesting, as 
indicated below. 



As a research note, the very low nonresponse to the friendship 
questions should allay reservations other researchers might 
have about such questions. Prior to distributing the question- 
naire, I was uncertain whether students were willing or able to 
identify their three best friends. Confidentiality was guaranteed 
and instructions suggested referring to friends by initials 
rather than giving full names. Students were able to identify 
friends with less than a two percent nonresponse rate. 

From a total sample of 277, the nonresponse for Friends 1—2—3 
was only two, five, and six respectively. 
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18 percent of the black Opportunity students 
chose a white student as their best friend 
(21/ 119) 

2.0 percent of the black random sample chose 
a white student as their beat friend (11/54) 

10 percent of the white Opportunity students 
chose a black student as their best friend 
(4/40) 

None of the white random sample chose a 
black student as their best friend 

Turning to the responses of the black Opportunity students, 

I will discuss the identity of their best friend and important aspects 
in the respondent— best friend relationship. A comparison of students 
with instrumental and intellectual orientations indicated those who 
choose a black rather than a white student as their best friend were 
higher in instrumental orientation «.05>. (See Table below). 

The probable selection of a black friend increased with an increase in 
instrumental orientation: the higher the instrumental orientation, 

the greater the probability that Friend 1 will be a black student 
«,Q1). When the racial identity of the respondent’s three friends 
were analyzed for racial differences, instrumental students are likely 
to have none or no more than one white friend, significant at tfc 5 
.05 level. Increased frequency of listing white students among the 
three best friends was associated with a lower instrumental orientation 
Xn contrast to the predominantly black friendships of inst rumen tally 
oriented students, the intellectually oriented students tended to 
choose a white student as their best friend, significant to the 
^.10 level. 
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TABLE 41 



Relationship between Instrumental and Intellectual 
Orle ntationg and the Selection of White or - Black Friends 

Black Opportunity Students 



Ina ttumental Orientation 



Race of Friend 1 


N 


% 


Mean 


S.D. 


White 


21 


18 


10.19 


3.17 


Black 


93 


82 


11.98 


2.97 


TOTAL 


114 


100% 


11.65 


3.08 


F (1,112) 


= 6,043 




(<• 05) 




Race of Friend 1 


Intellectual 
N % 


Orientation 
Mean S.D. 


White 


21 , 


20 


60,38 


13,57 


Black 


86 


80 


54,2 7 


12.99 


TOTAL 


107 


100% 


55,47 


13.27 


F (1,105) 


- 3.674 




«. 10) 
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As indicated in Table 42, there is a tendency for students higher 
in intellectual orientation to have more white friends. 



TABLE 42 

Relationship between Instrumental and Intellectual 
Orientations and the Number of White Friends 

Black Opportunity Students 

Ins trumental Orientation 



Number Of 



White Friends 


N 


% 


Mean 


S.D. 


None 


66 


60 


11.88 


2.79 


One 


29 


26 


12.03 


3.52 


Two or Three 


16 


.14. 


10.06 


2.86 


TOTAL 


111 


100% 


11.66 


3.05 


I 


> (2,108) - 2.656 


« .10) 







Intellectual Orientation 



Number Of 



White Friends 


N 


% 


Mean 


S.D, 


None 


61 


59 


53, 


43 


12,88 


One 


27 


26 


55, 


70 


14,40 


Two or Three 


16 


15 


60. 


62 


11.62 


TOTAL 


104 


100% 


55, 


12 


13,23 


F 


(2,101 =- 1.945 


(NS) 








*A higher intellectual 


orientation is 


significant ly 


related 


(-05) 



more white friends when no white friends is compared with two white 
friends . 




l/o 
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To determine the significance of this relationship, a t— test of the 
means of intellectual orientations for students having no white 
friends (53*43) and those having two white friends (61.23) was 
significant at the ,05 level. It is important to realize that those 
who choose black, friends were higher in instrumental orientations 
and those who choose white friends were higher in intellectual 
orientations * 

The relative importance of the three best friends at Michigan 
was determined by asking the respondent to compare his three best 
friends at Michigan with his three best friends generally, without 
limiting the friendships to the university environment. While there 
was no distinction between the three Michigan friends and having an 
Instrumental orientation, there was a tendency for those students 
who included one or two, but not all three of their Michigan friends 
among their best friends to be higher in intellectual orientations. 



Comparison of Three Michigan Friends 
among Best Friends Related to Orientations 

Black Opportunity Students 
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As Indicated in the following table, there was a tendency for 
the respondent to have known Friend 1 for a longer period of time 
than Friend 2 or 3. Respondents Indicated that their acquaintance 
with Friend 1 began prior to Friend 1 coming to the University of 
Michigan 26 percent of the time, compared with 21 and 19 percent 
respectively for Friends 2 and 3, These percentages were approximately 
the same for all respondents in the entire study. 

TAB LE 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution 
Regarding Be ginning of Friendship with 
Three Best Friends 

Black Opportunity Students 



Q' 32 Did you know this 


person before he 


(she) 


came 


to 




the University of 


Michigan? 










Friend One 


Friend Two 


Friend 


Three 




N % 


N 


% 


N 


% 


(1) Yes 


31 26% 


25 


21% 


23 


19% 


(2) No 


87 73% 


93 


78% 


95 


80% 


Not Ascertainable 


1 _1% 


1 


1% 


1 


1% 


TOTAL 


119 100% 


119 


100% 


119 


100% 
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TABLE 44 - -Cont* inued 



Q. 38 When would you say you became good friends with 
each of these people? 





Friend One 


Friend Two 


Friend 


Three 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


1) After my junior year 


4 


3% 


5 


4% 


8 


7% 


2) During my junior year 


8 


7% 


13 


11% 


10 


8% 


3) During sophomore year 


17 


14% 


17 


14% 


18 


15% 


4) During freshman year 


67 


57% 


60 


51% 


66 


56% 


5) During high school 


12 


10% 


11 


9% 


11 


9% 


6) Before high school 


10 


8% 


11 


9% 


5 


4% 


Non Ascertainable 


1 


1% 


2 


2% 


1 


1% 


TOTAL 


119 


100% 


119 


100% 


119 


100% 



One indication of the black student's isolation is that 
twenty-six percent of the blacks (and the whites) knew Friend 1 
before attending the University. This has implications for a 
diminished impact of the college upon the student since these 
students continue their relationship with a precollege acquaintance 

Another question concerning the student's friendships at 
Michigan involved that students perception of his or her parent's 
approval of the three friends. 
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Q, 40 Now, we'd like to know how other people important 
to you might feel about your friends. 

First, let’s take your parents. Is there anything 
about any of these three friendships that your 
parents would not completely approve of, for any 
reason? 

_ Cl) Yes 

(2) No 

CIF YES) Which friendships would your parents 
disapprove of, and why would they 
disapprove? 



Ninety percent of the respondents felt that there was nothing 
about any of their three friends of which their parents might 
disapprove; ten percent felt their parents would not approve their 
friendships. Students with higher instrumental orientations 
generally perceived parental approval of their three friends while 
students with lower instrume;ntal orientations were more likely to 
perceive disapproval in their friendships, significant at the ,10 
level. Among the intellectually oriented students, there was a 
tendency for those who perceived parental disapproval to have higher 
Intellectual orientations than those who perceived parental approval. 
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TABLE 45 

Relationship of Instrumental and Intellectual Orientations 
to Perceived Parental Approval of Their Friendships 

Black. Opportunity Students 
Instrumental Orientations 









N 


% 


Mean 


S.D, 


Perceive 


parental 


disapproval 


11 


9 


10.01 


2.39 


Perceive 


parental 


approval 


105 


91 


11.89 


3,05 


TOTAL 






116 


100% 


11.72 


3.03 



F (1,114) - 3.599 «, 10) 



Intellectual Orientations 









N 


% 


Mean 


S.D. 


Perceive 


parental 


disapproval 


12 


11 


59.58 


11.43 


Perceive 


parental 


approval 


95 


89 


54,48 


13.26 


TOTAL 






108 


100% 


55.05 


13.12 



F (1,106) - 1.625 (NS) 

The reasons for the perceived parental disapproval encompassed 
a broad spectrum with too small a response to justify coding 
and separate analysis. The following reasons were listed: racial 
differences; social-dating relationships in which racial factors 
may or may not (such as dating c. married person) have been present; 
"hippie-non-conformist types;" and religious differences. 
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We can now begin to piece together the picture of th friend- 
ships of the black Opportunity students with high intellectual 
orientations. In comparison with instrumental students and students 
of lower intellectual orientations, the more intellectual oriented 
black students will be likely tot select a white rather than a black 
student as his best friend at the University; establish friendships 
with a greater number of white students; and will tend to perceive 
parental disapproval of one or more of his friends at the University. 
These findings regarding the friendships of black students are perhaps 
the most significant of the entire study. 

2 . jPie:. Types of Relationships with the Best Friend 

This section focuses on the shared interactions of the 
respondent and the individual identified as Friend 1, which I have 
referred to as "best friend." Two interaction factors which were 
^-®!^ted to orientations involved the similarity of academic major 
and the frequency of discussions regarding academic work. 

Other questions regarding propinquity, frequency of interaction, 
similarity of classes, and an analysis of Important aspects of the 
respondent-best friend relationship had no significant correlation 
with orientation. See Table 117 in Appendix J for frequency and per- 
centage distributions of these variables. 

® imilar ity of academic major between the respondent and his 
best friend was significantly related (4.05) to the student's 
^- n tellectual orientations but not to the student's instrumental 
orientations, (See Table 46 below). There was a trend for the 

O 
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instrumental students to discuss course work more frequently with 
their best friend (significant at the < , 10 level); there was no 
relationship for the intellectually oriented students. Discussion of 
course work among instrumental students is consistent with their 
orientation and the academic pressures which they experience. Students 
with intellectual orientations discuss course work with their best 
friend less frequently and are probably more likely to discuss issues 
specifically relatsd to class work. 
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A series of questions attempted to analyze the important aspects 
respondent— best friend relationship. Students were asked to 
indicate the extent of importance among sixteen possible factors in 
relationship. Subsequent analysis reduced these factors to 
three indices in the respondent-best friend relationship: a sharing 
of emotional support and dependency; a sharing of intellectual 
stimulation; and an emotionally relaxing relationship. 

My hypotheses regarding the reasons for the respondent-best 
friend relationship were the following: 

1. Students with instrumental orientations will 
choose friends with whom they can establish 
an easy, relaxing relationship and share 
emotional support. 

2. Students with intellectual orientations will 
choose friends with whom they can explore new 
ideas and have intellectual discussions. 

The rationale for instrumental ly oriented students seeking 
an easy, relaxing relationship and sharing emotional support is based 
on the academic pressure and resulting self-questioning which they 
experience in the academic environment. Because the academic area 
is fraught with tension and anxiety for the instrumental student, 
they are likely to establish a friendship with someone with whom 
they can relax, share their personal apprehension, and from whom they 
can receive emotional support. Intellectually oriented students will 
establish friendships with someone with whom they can discuss ideas 
and gain from the intellectual stimulation. 
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The questions regarding the important aspects underlying the 
relationship with Friend 1 were not highly related to either 
orientation. There was a tendency, however, for instrumentally 
oriented students to establish an emotionally relaxing friendship; 
the higher the instrumental orientation, the greater the importance 
of establishing an emotionally relaxing relationship with your best 
friend, significant at the ,10 level, as indicated in the following 
table. In general, the results with these questions were not 
conclusive, These questions were taken from the Michigan Student 
Study where they h-^e also proved of limited value in the data analysis, 
which suggests poor construct validity. 
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TABLE 47 

Relati onship of Instrumental and intellectual Orientation 
with Emotionally Relaxing Relationship Index ^ 

Black Opportunity Students 



Instrumental Orientation 





NT 


% 


Mean 


S ,D, 


Cl) High in instrumental 
orientation 


38 


33 


5.39 


1.52 


(2) Average in instrumental 
orientation 


35 


30 


5.23 


1.03 


(3) Low in Instrumental 
orientation 


43 


37 


4.74 


1.24 


TOTAL 


116 


100% 


5.10 


1.30 


F (2,113) 


= 


2.840 


C^.IO) 




Intellectual Orientation 








N 


% 


* 

Mean 


S.D. 


(1) High in intellectual 
orientation 


37 


34 


4.95 


1.43 


(2) Average in intellectual 
orientation 


37 


34 


5,32 


1.18 


(3) Low in intellectual 
orientation 


34 


32 


4,94 


1.39 


TOTAL 108 


100% 


5.07 


1.34 


F (2,105) 




0.985 


(NS) 





Range of emotionally-relaxing relationship index; 0-6; 
6; an emotionally- relaxing relationship is important 

i 

See Table 113 in Appendix H for formation of 
Emotionally Relaxing Relationship Index. 
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B « Referent Figures 
1 * General Information 

One of the things I wanted to do ln chls SCudy „ as to atCempt 

to make a distinction between friendships and referent figures, or 

the persons whom students admire. Peers are a kind of referent figure, 

to be sure, but I wanted to look at another kind of referent figure 

a person whom students emulate as a role model. It is possible fo/the 

referent figure to be one of the three best friends, but, as we will 

see. there is a definite difference between the selection of a friend 
and a referent figure. 



a * Questions Used 

The analysis of referent figures focused on one or two 

individuals whom students admire in their life at the University. 

The only stipulation in the selection of the referent figure was that 

they live in Ann Arbor although not necessarily be connected with 
the University, 



Q. 44 



Another important thing we hope to learn 
in this study is the role certain people 
Play in college life. Many of us have mode 3 s 

Please 7a? adm±re and tempt to follow. ’ 
admire. ndlCate tW ° persQns whom y° u particularly 

Remember, we are interested in the two persons 
whom you admire in your life here at Michf o a „ 
including men and women, students and non- * 
students. They may or may not be within your 
three best friends. They should be people in 

Arb ° r who are "part of the Michigan seenP 1 
although not necessarily here at the University 
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The respondent Indicated the following information about the 
^ e Terent figure; sex, race, whether a student or non— student, and if 
a student, the year of the student. 2 Respondents were then asked 
* :o indicate why they admired Person A and Person B; these responses 
were then coded. In addition to the reasons for admiring the 
particular individual, many of the responses included information 
regarding the type of relationship between the respondent and referent 
figure, that is, whether the relationship was a personal relationship 
with me, or with students in general, and whether the referent figure 
actually served as a model for the respondent, 

The reasons for admiring the referent figure were grouped into 
major areas; (1^ motivational; C2) academic-occupational ; (3) a 

combination of academic— occupational and "professionally related" 
factors; and (4) personality factors. The distinction between academic- 
occupational factors (#2) and the combination of academic-occupational 
and "professionally related" factors (#3) is the extension of professional 
interest into the personal aita, while the academic— occupational factors 
(#2) are impersonal and indicate actual competence in the academic or 
occupational area. Examples of typical responses identified in the 
four areas are given below; 



When a faculty member was identified, students usually 
indicated "Professor" or "Dr," in the name or year 
spaces and checked "non-student." X then used a faculty 
and staff directory to confirm faculty status. 

Another time, X would suggest listing the options of 
undergraduate student, graduate student, faculty, staff, 
and non-student to clarify referent figure identification. 
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1 • Mo ti.vati.onal factors 

The referent figure was described as; confident about 
his abilities, dedicated, ambitious, provides me with 
incentive; makes me do my best, 

2 , Academic— occupational factors 

The referent figure: knows his subject matter* 
is professionally competent; is a skilled effective 
teacher; has made educational accomplishments; 
has great intellectual ability; takes part in many 
professional activities, 

3, Combination of academic- occupati onal and prof ess ionally- 
related factors 

The referent figure; is interested in students, gave 
help, advice; showed a personal concern about my 
progress; was a sensitive and understanding professor; 
was friendly and receptive; made me aware of intellectual 
concepts; combined sensitivity with brillance, 

4, Personality factors 

The referent figure: was sensitive and understanding; 
was friendly and receptive; relates well to others; 
has high personal esteem; is kind. Other comments 
included; independence of thought; realistic* enjoys 
a full, happy life; his approach to life; thoughtful, 
conscientious; fairness, truthful; sincere. 

The type of respondent-referent figure relationship was either 
(1) a modeling relationship, in which the respondent actually stated 
the referent figure served as a model for him; (2) a personal type of 
relationship with the respondent; (3) a relationship with students in 
general, or a combination of these three. 
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Separate analysis of the reason, and relationship was then 
performed for student and faculty referent figures to determine if 
and in what ways these factors varied with student or faculty referent 
figures . 

b * Comments on the Results 

X am interested in the reasons and types of relationships 

underlying the respondent-referent figure relationships because 
3 ^ 

Kalman ana Raven have indicated it is a crucial aspect of the impact 
a person has. Beyond the Kelraan-Raven research, very few studies 
of which X am aware have attempted to analyze the reasons and types of 
relationships underlying the respondent-referent figure relationship. 
Indeed, it is a difficult task. The results of the sophisticated 
nuances in the referent figure relationship were interesting in theory 
but were not significant. The most imp or': an t aspect of the research, 
bhe relationship of the race of the referent figure to the instrumental 
intellectual orientations of black students, was significant, 

1 will discuss these results in the following section, but first comment 
upon the results based on the responses of the total sample, 

3 

Kelman, "Compliance, Identification, and Internalization; Three 
Processes of Attitude Change," pp, 140-148. 

4 

Raven, "Social Influence and Power," pp, 371-382. 
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In. general, there was a higher nonresponse rate among men 



than women, and among the black Opportunity students than the three 
other groups of students (white Opportunity, white random sample, 
black random sample) , Ninety percent (90%) of the total sample of 
277 identified at least one person whom they admired, eighty— five 
percent (85%) identified two referent figures. Eighty-six percent 
(86%) of the total sample indicated reasons for the referent figure 
relations , lip which could be coded into one of the four major 
factors, while the identifiable responses regarding the type of 
relationship was approximately sixty— two percent (62%) for both 
referent figures. Since the type of relationship was not specifically 
asked in the questionnaire but coded from the reasons why the respondent 
admired the referent figure (s) , a lower response rate was expected. 
Respondents did not avoid identifying the race of the referent figurei 
if the referent figure was identified, the information regarding sex, 
race, and year, or non-student status, was also indicated. 

■ The lower response rate among the black Opportunity students 
may in part be a reflection of the fact that they had fewer referent 
figures in the University, Quite a few students actually wrote 
"no one admired at the University" so that the nonresponse rate may 
indicaue the lack of referent figures for black students, and particularly 
black faculty or staff in the University setting. 
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2 , Identity of Referent Figures , 

Hypotheses regarding the identity of the referent figures 
follow: 

There will be a positive relationship between 
instrumental orientations and the choice of 
black referent figures . 

There will be a positive relationship between 
instrumental orientations and the choice of 
students rather than faculty referent figures. 

There will be a positive relationship between 
intellectual orientations and the choice of 
white referent figures. 

There will be a positive relationship Letween 
intellectual orientations and the choice of 
faculty rather than student:, referent figures. 



Inst rumen tally oriented s t ude h t s need emotional support 
and consequently tend to choose students as referent figures. 

Tne.se students will be black. Intellectually oriented students* 
because of their orientation* will choose faculty referent figures. 
Because the faculty are primarily white, the referent figure of 
the black intellectual will be white. The crucial aspect in the 
selection of a referent figure is the choice of a faculty member. 

The black intellectual might choose black faculty if they were 
sufficiently active and evident in the University community, which is 
not true at this particular time, the late 1960's, 



The following results among the black Opportunity students are 
based on the 99 (83%) of 119 respondents who. indicated a referent 
figure "A" and 92 (77%) who indicated a referent figure "B P " 
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Fifty-five percent of the individuals chosen as referent figures 
are undergraduate students; 16 percent are graduate students* and 
22 percent are a combination of teaching fellows (4%) , or faculty- 
administrative staff (18%) ; and 7 percent "other," including non- 
students. Approximately thirty-three percent (N-33 of 99) of 
individuals identified as Referent Figure A were white; sixty-six 
percent black (N=65 of 99), one percent was "other." The percentage 
of interracial referent figures decreased for Referent Figure B to 
20 percent white; 78 percent black; 2 percent other. Seventy-eight 
percent of the individuals selected as a referent figure were not 
identified among the three best friends; 22 percent were one of the three 
best friends. When the identity of Persons A and B were combined in 
the sense of both being students (either undergraduate or graduate) 
or both being faculty (excluding teaching fellows) or administrative 
88 percent (N^52) chose students as referent Figures A and B; 

12 percent (N=7) selected faculty or administrative staff as referent 
figures A and B, Since the large majority of individuals in the 
faculty or administrative staff" category were faculty, I will here- 
after refer to this category as simply "faculty," It should be pointed 
* however, that the most frequently mentioned administrator was a 
black admissions counselor who assisted many black students in their 
admission to the university and provided counseling and emotional 
support after their enrollment at the University. 
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The most important results of the referent figure analysis 
are the greater selection of black students as referent figures by 
instrument ally oriented students and of white faculty as referent 
figures by intellectually oriented students. Not every variable 
in the analysis (student or faculty, and race) was statistically 
significant but the trend toward the selection of these referent 
figures is clearly indicated. For example, analysis of referent 
figure A indicated that ins t rumen tally oriented students chose a 
black referent figure «,X0), but there was no significant relationship 
between an instrumental orientation and the selection of a student or 
faculty referent figure. An intellectual orientation, however, was 
related to the selection of a faculty member as a referent figure 
«,05) , but was not related to the race variable. 
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TABLE 48 



Relati onship of Instrumental and Intellectual 
Orientations and Referent Figure Selection. 



Black Opportunity Students 

Instrumental Orientation 



Race of Referent 
Figure A 


N 


% 


Mean 


S.D. 


White 


33 


34 


10.97 


3.21 


Black. 


64 


66 


12.17 


2.79 


TOTAL 


97 


100% 


11.76 


2.95 




F (1 


,95) = 3.64 


«.10) 




Race of Referent 
Figure A 




Intellectual 


Orientation 




N 


% 


Mean 


S .D, 


White 


33 


37 


57.70 


12.99 


Black 


57 


63 


54.88 


13.73 


TOTAL 


90 


100% 


55.91 


13 . 46 



F (1,88) - 0.916 (NS) 
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TABLE 48 --Continued 
Student or Faculty as Referent Figure A 



Instrumental Orientation 



Identity of 
Referent Figure 


N 


% 


Mean 


S .D. 


Undergraduate 


51 


58 


11.61 


3,38 


Graduate student 


19 


21 


11.79 


2,39 


Faculty 


19 


21 


12,53 


2.43 


TOTAL 


89 


100% 


11,84 


3-00 




F (2,86) 


- 0.647 


(NS) 









Intellectual 


Orientation 




Identity 

Referent 


of 

Figure 


N 


% 


Mean 


S.D. 


Undergraduate 


49 


60 


53.88 


13.40 


Graduate 


student 


15 


18 


56.00 


12.71 


Faculty 




18 


22 


63,22 


13,60 


TOTAL 




82 


100% 


56,32 


13.69 






F (2,79) 


- 3.243 


«,05) 
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Whan the results of the referent figure analysis are considered 
in their entirety in order to gain perspective on the referent figure 
phenomena, the relationship between ins triment ally oriented students 
selecting black students and intellectually oriented students selecting 
white faculty referent figures is evident, There was also a tendency 
for the instrumental ly oriented students to have more frequent inter- 
action with their referent figures than was true of the intellectually 
oriented students* The instrument ally oriented students were more likely 
to get together with their referent figures "almost daily or three to 
four times a week" while the intellectually oriented students tended to 
meet with their referent figures "once every two or three weeks * or once 
a month* 11 These findings logically support the selection of students 
and faculty respectively as referent figures* The relationship between 
a Student and a faculty member is likely to be more distant , with less 
frequent interaction, than the relationship with a student referent 
figure. 

3* Reasons and Type of Respondent-Referent Figure Relationship 
Hypotheses regarding the reasons and types of relationships 
for the respondent-referent figure relationship are the following. 

Among instrument ally oriented students 

Reason: Instrumentally oriented students will 

choose referent figures for academic- 
occupational reasons * The rationale 
is based on the importance attached to 
academic and occupational preparation 
by the instrumentally oriented students. 

Re lationship ; Instrumentally oriented students 

will tend to have a personal relationship 
with their referent figure. It will not 
be a modeling type of relationship. 

Therefore, a personal relationship for academic- 
occupational reasons will be related to an instrumental 
orientation. 
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